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EXPRESSIONS 


Chickering & Sons Showing the Piano of the Great Master Franz Liszt 
with the Chickering Grand of Today in the Lhevinne Concerts 
''—A Wonderful Tone Demonstration 








ROBABLY the most interesting demon- 
stration of tonal qualities of pianos is now 
being given by Messers. Chickering & 
Sons, in the instruments supplied for the 
use of Josef Lhevinne, the great pianist, 
during his tour of the United States this 
season of 1927-28. The musicians, piano 
dealers and salesmen, wherever the opportunity presents, 
should attend the concerts of Lhevinne and hear the 
Chickering pianos that are being utilized during this tour. 

While the concert grand Chickerings of today that are 
used by Mr. Lhevinne may be of different numbers, they 
are always of the same production, made by the same 
men, many of these men of long service in the Chickering 
factory and the recipients of from two to three genera- 
tions, who have proceeded them in the work on Chicker- 
ing pianos. 

A second piano accompanies Mr. Lhevinne, and that 
the piano which belonged to Franz Liszt, which came into 
his possession in 1867, after the piano was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition of that year. The 
full history of this instrument is told in another article 
prepared by the literary bureau of Chickering & Sons in 
another section of this paper. What we are most inter- 
ested in at the present moment is the tonal quality of 
the piano of 1867 as compared with the Chickering pianos 
presented today. 


The Fourth Generation 


It has been told in these columns time and again the 
number of workmen in the old Chickering factory at Bos- 
ton of the third and fourth generations following men 
who worked under Jonas Chickering, the man whose 
genius made the piano of Franz Liszt possible in the 
early days of piano making in the United States; how 
these workmen have retained in the Chickering piano 
the same tonal characteristics evolved through the genius 
of Jonas Chickering, the man who probably did more to 
advance the art of tonal production through the Chicker- 
ing piano in those days, than any man living. It required 
a great effort on the part of Chickering & Sons to obtain 


permission to utilize this piano of Franz Liszt for demon- 
strations in the United States during the present concert 
season, but these difficulities were overcome and one can 
realize what it means to send this piano through the 
country with Lhevinne, thus offering an opportunity to 
not only see and hear the piano of the great master that 
he used for his personal use, but at the same time, to 
make a comparison as to piano tone of the 60’s and the 
piano tone of this day. 

When one considers the strain that is put upon this 
early American production, the great number of miles 
that it has travelled and the manner in which it is being, 
at the present time, carried throughout the country, where 
it is giving a full picture of the wonderful genius of Jonas 
Chickering in the production of pianos of that day, giving 
forth tonal production that wears well with the piano of 
today, there is much to be thankful for on the part of 
those who study tone values. 


Some Tonal Characteristics 


Those who have heard this old Chickering piano along- 
side the new, and this under the fingers of the same great 
artist, have been astounded that there could be retained 
the same tonal characteristics that were evolved by 
Jonas Chickering in the early days of piano making, for 
it can be said that there is present in the lower and mid- 
dle registers of the Franz Liszt piano a tonal production 
that carries into the piano of the present day. The upper 
register of the Franz Liszt piano is what some term more 
brittle, but the proper word probably should be, more 
brilliant, than is the present day Chickering piano and 
this due to the demands of that day, as all Old Timers 
will concede. The wonderful fact reveals, however, that 
the same tone which made the Chickering name famous 
is maintained, and has carried into the amplified tonal 
volumes of the present day Chickerings, that same charac- 
teristic, velvety tone that made Chickering famous in 
the early days of piano construction. 

It is well that every musician and every one interested 
in piano tone, should go to these concerts that now are 
being given throughout the country by Josef Lhevinne and 
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It carries with it much that is of 
value and it is certainly an evidence of the advancements 
that have been made in the art of piano making. 

We must bear in mind that a piano tone can be lost 
through the years as they go by, unless there is handed 
down by generation to generation.the knowledge and ex- 
perience that are obtained by men who helped build to 
a tonal qualification that must be maintained in order to 
hold to the reputation that has been obtained through 
sheer tonal value. There are few factories in the world 
today that can present as many men that have had 


study real piano tone. 


Chickering Concert Grand owned by Franz Liszt. 


EXPRESSIONS 


Now the Property of the Hungarian Government. 


or 


him inspiration for his compositions and which made of 
the piano a different instrument from what it was before 
his triumphs in the musical world. This special Chicker- 
ing piano was to Franz Liszt what the choice violin must 
be to the great violinist. It is a pity that along with this 
piano there could not be today those reproductions and 
re-enactments of his playing, as we are able to give now. 
There is being given a glimpse, a hint, of tonal values 
that must have come from this piano and which did, 
under the manipulation of the great master, lift tone to 
a nobility through this Chickering piano, that is giving 


The Instrument 


is Shown in its Permanent Home in National Conservatory at Budapest. 


handed down to them, from father to son, to the third 


and fourth generations, what Jonas Chickering himself 


taught in the full of his genius, his musical intuition and 
knowledge, and this embodied in one instrument through 
the hands and brains of hundreds of fellow-beings who 
must absorb from the man of genius his ideals and who 
must obtain results through the hands of others. 

There is more to this tour that is being made by Josef 
Lhevinne than at first blush seems to imply. Certain it 
is that those who heard Liszt play, who know the wonder- 
ful tonal values that he was able to bring from the piano, 
must pay reverence to this instrument, which was not 
utilized by Franz Liszt as a teaching instrument, but was 
utilized by him as his own instrument, the one that gave 
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the listeners who attend these concerts an introspective 
view of the great master’s tone, for the pianist is respon- 
sible for the tone just as is the piano responsible for the 
responding to the demands made upon the key board 
and this travelling to create the vibrations that come to 
the ear. 

Chickering & Sons are to be congratulated upon this 
great achievement. It is to be hoped that all piano men, 
no matter whether they sell Chickering pianos or not, 
will harken to the possibilities that are offered in the 
comparison that can be made when Josef Lhevinne plays, 
upon Franz Liszt’s piano, the Liebestraum, which has the 
greatest possibilities in the way of tonal responses through 
the key board of the piano. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Finance Charge 


B. AMOROUS, of the Aeolian Company, has 


C 


lem of interest on instalment paper. 


invented a new terminology for the old prob- 
Mr. Amorous 
suggests the use of the words Finance Charge as a 
method of conveying the banking side of the trans- 
action to the customer. It is a good term, expressive 
It seems to mean much more 


Mr. 


Amorous, in proposing the new phrase, made it clear 


and easy to remember. 


than the rather clumsy term, carrying charge. 


that practical application of the term would be exactly 
that of the carrying charge, which he states to be 
one of the great advances in piano merchandising. 


Try out this new term on your piano prospects. 


OOOOS 


Overhead Odds 
joe so much is being printed in these col- 
umns about overhead, there seems to be one 
costly outlay that does not show up in all that has to 
That 
There 


do with the production and selling of pianos. 


is the expense of conducting the associations. 
are few in the piano business that seem to know 
just what this form of overhead amounts to, for it 
is scattered like birdshot. It presents not only in 
the salary list, but every one who travels to alleged 
conventions is spending cash, but that cash has no 
place as an expense that but adds to the overhead. 
With salaries of $10,000 and $18,000 per year, to 
which must be added expenses there must follow 
other like cash outlays that run into thousands each 
year. How can the dealers or the manufacturers 
segregate all this unless they keep close tab on this 
outgo of cash, that means so much to the present 
limited production, which means like units of sales ? 
Why would it not be a good thing for the National 
associations, as units of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to make audits, and then do the same as to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and thus do a business-like com- 
putation as to the aggregate cost of this form of 
overhead? When this is done, make it public to the 


members, and balance this with red ink with the good 
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this has done as to making sales at retail. This is 
just a suggestion. Some idea might then be arrived 
at as to whether $10,000 and $18,000 salaries, with 
expenses running to a high percentage of this, is 
giving an adequate return for the cash outlay, other- 
wise, the side overhead, it might be called. 


—ooocco— 


Covering the World 
HERE is shown in The Rambler department 
this issue two illustrations that indicate how 
that name Steinway is the most valuable in the 
world. One picture shown Henry Dreher, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, welcoming William R. Steinway, the 
Foreign Manager of Steinway & Sons, while the 
other shows Ernest Urchs, with a group in which 
is seen Fritz Kreisler, taken at Kreisler’s home in 
3erlin at about the same time William R. Steinway 
was being welcomed in Ohio, U. S. A. This is but 
an illustration of how the Steinway institution main- 
for but 
Mr. Urchs returned to this country this 


tains its supremacy, these incidents are 
of many. 
week, on the New York, after several months spent 
in Europe. 


—ooooo— 


The Farmer Comes Back 
HE farmer, after a number of very lean years, 
has come back. Government reports show that 
farmers not only had a good year last year, but 
that, according to all indications, the general yield 
from this year’s crops will be the best in eight years. 
The withdrawal of the farmer class as a consuming 
All lines of 
His return 


factor has had serious economic results. 
trade have been affected to some extent. 
should be heralded with trumpets and drums. If 
the farmer has not been buying for the past eight 
years, there is all the more reason to suppose that 
with his return to prosperity, he will not only be 
willing, but anxious, to buy those things he has de- 
prived himself of during his starvation days. Here 
is a real opportunity for the piano dealers. Further- 
more, now is the time to engage on an active cam- 
paign before winter shuts down and shuts the farmer 
in. 
—oooo- 


The D—d Trade Papers 


MPOHERE are some in the piano business who have 

no use for trade papers, and generally this 
proves to be those who never read them. There are 
several papers of this description in the piano busi- 
ness, one or two of them presentable, and the others 
The 
MusicaL Courter Extra stands alone in its poli- 


seekers for hand-outs, and glad to get them. 
cies, and has nothing to grumble about. The other 
publications serve as hand bills for the exploitation 
of press agents who do their work just as theatrical 
press agents. If what these industrious press agent 
people do is not printed as wanted, each press agent 
asking the trade papers to print what they get up, 
together with a set of cuts to go to each paper, 
asking five or six of them to print the same thing, 
then are there sly threats as to advertising, the gist 
of which means, no advertising will be forthcoming. 
All of which takes on the suspicion of coercion, to 
use a polite term, and the making of trembling hands 
accept the dose, thus each paper is filled with the 
same stuff, written by those who hadly know a piano 
With this, there is that eternal 
talk about circulations running about 10,000, when 


from a piano box. 


there are not enough piano dealers to absorb half 
that number. One of the so-called editors, one who 
named himself as such, now retired, got advertising 
on a sworn statement of a circulation of 10,000 io 
11,000, which is said to have dwindled to 3,400 a 
week or so after he took a million or more dollars 
which he said he had made, if all be true that is 
said, with him to live in another country, because 
this country in which he made the money he said he 
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had made, was not good enough for him to live in. 
The Musica Courter Extra may have a million, 
but it is not so much over that it is necessary to lie 
about it. If it has, those who make the paper what 
it is will remain in this country and enjoy its great- 
ness, its freedom and all that makes the U. S. A. 
what it is, and try and make another million or two 
if it now has a million—subscribers, not dollars. 


OOOOS 


Art Pianos 

HE steady rise in popularity of period model 

pianos has been based upon the absolute fidelity 
of line and decoration peculiar to each period. If 
any further demonstration of this fact were needed, 
it is the exhibit in Aeolian Hall, which opened on 
November 8th. In this exhibit, period pianos of 
the Louis Fifteenth; Early English, including the 
Queen Anne, William and Mary, Georgian, and 
Eighteenth Century periods, are shown in authentic 
settings. The absolute harmony of the pianos with 
the furnishings typical of that period is a striking 
proof of the care and skill which has gone into the 
It is an 
illuminating example of how the art of music, as 


creating of the period model piano styles. 


represented in the piano industry, has gone along 
hand in hand with the other arts. 


—- OOOOSD 


William B. Armstrong 


T is often said that few men have retired from 

the piano business with a competency that enabled 
the carrying on in life in a way that indicated a pros- 
perous career in the commercial world. Some ask 
about William B. Armstrong, who had so much to 
do with the creating the success of the American 
It can 
be said that Mr. Armstrong may have retired from 


Piano Company up to the time he retired. 


business, and evidently he endeavors to make himself 
believe it, for his beautiful yacht is one of the noted 
vessels of that class along the Atlantic Coast, and 
carries many interesting parties. This is one of the 
recreations of the man who made millions in pianos. 
Along with this ocean recreation, it is evident that 
Mr. Armstrong must yield to the temptation, at times, 
of indulging in financial movements that give returns. 
Probably it is so hard to do nothing that Mr. Arm- 
strong takes a rest in these financial operations, and 
that accounts for his suite of offices in the Central 
Suilding, at Fifth Ave- 

It is worth a visit to 


Bank and Trust Company 

nue and Forty-fourth Street. 
this resting place of the “retired” piano millionaire 
just to see how a young man who said he was going 
to stop all business and have a good time has grown 
since he began real rest with real work, for it does 
take real work to make a few millions earn its keep. 


OCOOOOO 


Summing It All Up 
HERE certainly has been given the Frank Bayley 
circus ballyhoo in creating piano sales, and now 
First, however, must 
be taken up the various off-shoots of the Bayley 


must come the summing up. 


plan, for there are about as many of them as there 
As far 
as the Frank Bayley publicity is concerned, that 
seems to require the smiling Frank at the helm. This 


are religions, laws, or therapeutic ologies. 


may, in a way, be applied to the other methods that 
the piano dealer leaned on so heavily while waiting 
call it 
fundamental work that will take years to bring re- 
turns. 


for the returns in the way of sales. Some 
Take it as you may, the fact pops up when- 
ever this waiting game is present as an argument, 
that our own Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has been doing this developing, but the piano men 
want easy sales, did not help the Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music in any way, and fell for the loud 
and brazen appeals that sounded somewhat like a 
piano out of tune; but lacking support now, seems 
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to be asking for “sustance,” which is not being re- 
sponded to with that avidity the piano dealers gen- 
erally hop to when there is presented anything that 
looks like easy business. To sum it all up, the piano 
dealer must do his own hustling, for sales are made, 
not laid. 

—.o000— 


Talk Up and Cheer Up 


ESPITE the fact that retail conditions in the 
piano business have improved steadily, until 

the fall prospects seem to be at least as good as last 
year, a number of men are still going around telling 
the world how terrible the piano business is. They 
pull a poor mouth generally and add to the general 
This 


is only hurting the piano business and the men who 


impression that the piano is becoming passé. 
make these statements. They are not only untrue, 
they are demoralizing. Merely as a matter of busi- 
ness acumen, piano men ought to know better. Even 
if conditions were as bad as they are painted, there 
The 
automobile people, at the present time, are not feel- 
ing any too happy about their sales records, but 
they are not going around shouting that the auto- 
The course of pro- 
cedure that should be adopted is that famous slogan 
emanating from a certain famous gentleman in the 
Talking 


would still be no reason for this sort of talk. 


mobile is passing out of favor. 


piano business: “Talk up and Cheer up.” 
prosperity never hurt anyone. 


—_ooooo— 


Export Sunshine 


CHEERING note in the piano industry, in 
4 these days when so many piano men are going 
around bewailing conditions rather than seeking for 
advances of sales, is struck by an examination of 
the export figures for the month of August, the 
latest accurate records which are available. During 
this month the value of the exports lacked less than 
$50,000 of reaching the half million mark. This was 
an exceptional month, due to the delay of July ship- 
ments, but even taking the average of the two months, 
shows how healthy this condition is. It is not many 
years since the export trade became any considerable 
factor in the industry, but it has grown at any aston- 
ishing rate ever since war time days. Perhaps one 
reason for this flourishing condition is that America’s 
foreign customers have not yet been able to develop 
all the faults of high pressure merchandising, which 
is one of the by-paths to which experience sometimes 
leads. This most cheering note about this report 
shows the re-establishment of relationships with 
Mexico, which for a time was practically wiped out 
as an importer of American pianos. There is still 
room in the export field for additional exploitation, 
many markets being practically untouched. A full 
report of the export field for August will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the MusicAL CouRIER 
EXTRA. 

—_oocoo°o— 


Instalment Tax Returns 


HE retroactive clause of the Federal Instalment 

Tax Regulations of 1926 came up for consider- 
ation in Washington during the last week, in the 
form of several hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee. The formal brief, as stated, was pre- 
sented by the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, representing over 3,000 of the leading dry goods 
and department stores of the country. Contrary to 
the plan as originally proposed, a separate brief was 
presented for the music industries, by a delegation 
consisting of the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants, the General Manager of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce and 
the Executive Secretary of the N. A. M. M. The 
facts in the matter are exceedingly plain and, as 
the Board of Tax Appeals has previously admitted, 
the only reason that relief has not been afforded 
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heretofore lay in the fact that it was a matter for 
legislative rather than judicial action. At any rate, 
a favorable outcome is looked for, that is so far as 
the retroactive tax collections are concerned. It is 
not expected that the plea for redetermination of 
taxes for years previous to those in which the instal- 
It is 
hoped that the rather disjointed method of present- 
ing two briefs rather than a consolidated one will not 
seriously affect the hoped for changes. 


ment return plan was adopted will be passed. 


—ooooo-— 


The Overhead 
HE latest report of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company gives some interesting figures that 
the 
largely increased. 


show sales of these music instruments have 
The sales for the three months 
ending September 30 show an increase of $820,448 
over the same period for last year, and the gross for 
this third quarter of 1927 amounted to $10,883,000. 
How many piano dealers are getting their share of 
this business? The sales of records alone represent 
a big cash business, if only the dealer will make 
efforts to get it. 


in this way. 


Help reduce the piano overhead 
0000 


A Dangerous Mark-Up 


WELL known piano manufacturer said the 

other day that he believed the 100 per cent. 
mark-up was a dangerous and damaging thing for 
the piano. It was argued that the wide margin made 
the dealer careless, that the high prices the manu- 
facturers protected the dealers in as to this 100 
per cent. mark-up reduced the number of sales, and 
these followed the extravagant overhead that wiped 
out all the profit. It was further argued that if a 
50 per cent. mark-up were allowed, and this forced 
on the dealer by the manufacturers advertising the 
retail prices on a 50 per cent. mark-up, the dealers 
would sell many more pianos, would be more care- 
ful as to their overhead; that the increased sales 
would augment production, and the manufacturers 
would then be able to make a profit in keeping with 
that of the dealers, it all resolving itself into a 50-50 
proposition as to the earnings of both the maker and 
the seller. The dealers would be surprised to know 
the real profits of manufacturers. 
much. 


They are not 
This is shown in the fact that there are less 
than 115 piano factories now than when Piano Qual- 
ity was first issued in 1905. The new Piano Quality 
will prove this. 

—Ooo00 


National Music Week 

AC advance propaganda for the forthcoming Na- 

tional Music Week, to be held during the first 
week of May, the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music has issued a report showing the 
growth of this movement, since its inception a little 
In 1924 there were 780 observ- 
ances, of which only 452 were on a community-wide 
In 1925 the total had grown to 1,282; in 
1926, to 1,397, and this year to 1,614. Prior to 1924 
there were only about 150 local observances. In 
other words, based on the showing of 1924 and 1927, 
the participation in National Music Week has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent. 


over four years ago. 


basis. 


In these figures 
there is presented a curious condition. The move- 
ment was started by the piano trade through its retail 
representatives, but since that time the growth has 
been almost entirely due to forces operating outside 
of the music industries. For some reason or other, 
piano men have declined to interest themselves to 
any marked extent in Music Week observances. 
According to reports, the number of piano dealers 
participating in the 1927 observances was no larger 
than that of dealers joining in the 1924 celebration. 
There is a great waste in this, for the National Music 
Week movement is one of the greatest promotional 


7 


schemes for music and the piano ever formulated. 
National Music Week is the piano dealer’s own in- 
vention, and it is to be hoped that a greater number 
will give full cooperation next year. 


—Ooooo 


One Half Million Dollars 


A PIANO man with a tendency toward figuring 
costs, estimates the expense attendant on the 
association 


idea as now run amounts to one-half 


a million dollars per year. This piano man has some 
interesting statements he has made from his own 
observations, and in this he has estimated that the 
costs per dealer who attends the conventions can not 
be covered by $1,000 per year. This seems to be a 
low estimate when the figures shown in an article in 
the last issue of the Musicat Courter Extra are 
considered. These figures given, with the Pacific 
Coast contingent left out, estimate about 200 dealers 
attended the conventions during the present year. 


Here is something for piano men to study as one 


of the economics present and with us, and has been 
for many years. 
— Oooo 


Bankruptcy Costs 


N EMORIES of the old homeopathist’s creed, 

Similia similibus curantur, were revived by 
a recent statement by John W. Fitzgerald, president 
of the New York Credit Men’s Association, con- 
cerning bankruptcy. For many years bankruptcy 
has been the “gray wolf” of the business world, 
preying on legitimate business profits as a wolf upon 
a strayed lamb. The losses took two lines, both in- 
volving the legal profession. The first was that of 
fees for advice of counsel, consultation, research, 
court costs, etc., which managed, and does still to- 
day, to eat up the bulk of the residuary estate. The 
second was the “successful bankrupt,” operating a 
downright fraud, and most often with the advice of 
some slick lawyer. Now, according to Mr. Fitz- 
yerald, “fraudulent bankruptcies have been lessened 
because debtors now realize that when they have 
paid the lawyers’ fees and other expenses connected 
with being prosecuted, very little of their dishonest 
gains are left. In addition, the debtor knows that 
the prosecutor will usually land him in jail. Prose- 
cution has been such a wholesome deterrent of fraud 
that debtors now come to our adjustment bureau 
and present their case to us as soon as their. position 
becomes embarrassed. They accept our verdict as 
to whether they should settle with their creditors or 
should give up business. Formerly the debtor 
harassed by creditors would first consult a lawyer, 
perhaps one of the so-called bankruptcy ring. The 
lawyer would occasionally give the debtor improper 
advice, criminal acts would be committed, bank- 
ruptcy would follow and the creditors would be 
forced to prosecute the bankrupt.” All of which 
goes to prove that modern business will find its own 
methods for its own protection—in time. 


——-OO00O—- 


Men Who Work! 
HIRLEY WALKER recently visited Sacra- 
mento to give an address for the Sacramento 
Music Teachers’ Association on the subject of con- 
ducting a piano-playing contest. As usual, Mr. 
Walker spoke without any notes and his speech 
aroused much interest. Work of this kind is a good 
deal like casting one’s bread on the waters, for it 
may be many days before concrete results return. 
However, Sherman, Clay & Co. is working steadily 
and systematically to build up interest throughout 
the Coast in piano-playing contests, and it seems 
always willing to let a man like Mr. Walker, whose 
time is valuable, devote hours and even days to lay- 
ing the foundations for interest in piano-playing 
contests. 
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Solution of the 
Overhead Problem 


Phonographs, Radios and Music Instruments Must Be Con- 
sidered as Real Profit Makers and Not Merely Side 
Lines—They Bulk as Large as the Piano Sales 


THIRD ARTICLE 


HAT piano dealers should take on music in- 

: struments and make them part of the piano 
selling appeals to those who are endeavoring 

to bring overhead within money-making possibilities. 
The term 
about overhead, but it is plain to see as one goes 


“side-line” has been used in these talks 


along in the endeavor to offer a solution of the arriv- 
ing at some ways and means of reducing the over- 
head as to piano selling, that to make the selling of 
other music instruments the crux of this reducing 
»verhead, music instruments must be given that same 
attention that piano selling requires. 

The one great obstacle seems to be that if the piano 
dealer allows his attention for the smaller sales to 
be cramped by the large amounts obtained in piano 
selling, looks upon the small amounts with distrust, 
he must realize that pianos are in themselves but 
the beginning of small sales. 

A piano sold for $600 looks big at first, then 
assumes the proportions of every-day business as the 
sales accumulates. It does look good to have entered 
into the statements of sales made these amounts en- 
but let the 


dealer scan a piano sale that represents two or three 


tering into the hundreds of dollars, 
years in which to pay, he falls into an error that mis- 
leads when he attempts to bring his mind to bear on 


sales, representing a few dollars. 


Small Payment—Small Sales 

The first payment on a $600 sale may be but $25 
or $50—the mind being to get the piano out 
Yet 


if the dealer will but bring his mind to an intelligent 


end in 


and then collecting from $15 to $25 per month. 


analysis of such a sale he will realize that he has but 
sold what the first payment amounts to, and then that 
each subsequent payment is but another sale, or part 
sale, of that piano that looks so big as a $600 sale. 
To enter into his books a sale of a radio, say, for 
$125, upon which $10 may have been paid, and then 
a small monthly payment or sale be collected, seems 
to his bemused mind a something that is not worth 
while. Yet there was a time when it was argued 
that pianos sold on payments of $5 per month, with 
which in cases the interest was not 


interest, many 


collected, was figured as “good piano business.’ 
A further argument made as to why $5 per month 


was business” was that it was better to 


“ood piano 
sell for $5 payments than to sell on $10 payments and 


month. 


The Old Methods 


a fact that many dealers were led into this 


collect only $5 per 


It is 
kind of selling during the days when the straight 
piano wholesaled for less than the even figure, and 
even the interest did not seem to incline dealers to a 
realization that if the $5 sales were made, the same 
percentage as to collections prevailed as did the $10 


} 


payments. The past due of the average dealer was 


always about the same. 

The mail order houses indulged in the $5 selling 
proposition with the aim to get customers to add to 
the $5 payment when it was sent in, and it was 
claimed that this method sold a lot more other things, 
and that instead of the remittance being only $5 it 


would bring in $10 or $15 more cash. 


When the break in piano sales as far as the mail 
order houses were concerned appeared, as it was 
sure to, there were thousands of pianos left in the 
homes of the $5 per month customers, and there is 
a wonderment as to what have become of them. Prob- 
ably the same plight presented as that which hap- 
pened to an old-time music house in Chicago that 
sold thousands of reed organs many years ago, got 
in trouble, went finally out of business, and the reed 
organs not paid for were left where they rested, 
for it would cost more to repossess them than it 
would to buy new ones. 

It may be many a farmer wonders today why it 
is he is never bothered for payments upon the organ 
he has in his home and upon which he owes a lot 


in payments and a lot more in interest. 


Mail Order Houses Then and Now 


The mail order houses are not so keen as to pianos 
now as they were since the big break, but there are 
special mail order houses that make pianos a business 
and do not have any strings tied to what payments 
might bring in with the monthly payments for goods 
that would pay for the losses entailed through care- 
said that the 
collect 


less collections. It can be mail order 


houses are not set up to instalments each 


month from far distant customers. The quality of 
pianos offered by the mail order houses at $5 per 
month were not calculated to build to good business 
at that. 

To mention the Chicago house that lost so much 
through reed organs sales of many years ago would 
seem to carry with it the age limit as to reed organs, 
but the replacement in reed organs is something like 
that of pianos—they never seem to wear out. [ven 
though they do not play, the piece of furniture is 
there, and when we come to the allowance prob- 
lem, the value is so evident that even the one who 
has a second-hand reed organ or piano is apt to sit 
and consider if it is not as a piece of furniture the 
value is apparent, or that the overallowance is but 
a “damned swindle” after all. 


New Angle on Replacements 
All this brings to the surface the fact that the 
lack of replacement is one of the things the piano 
dealer must face. The replacement is only apparent 
The old pianos never seem to lose 
The 


offers, at times more than the owner paid for it, 


in the trade-in. 
their value in the eyes of the owner. false 
causes many a stop in a replacement sale if only 
the salesman would stick to real values and offer 
just what the old piano is worth. 

The thousands of pianos sold by the mail order 
houses of fifteen years ago would be classified as 
replacements, but it is not always sure the one who 
has one of these old, unpaid-for instruments can be 
made to even interest himself in what may be offered, 
for that individual would be afraid to even trade-in 
the old instrument for which he knows he owes a 
balance on, and yet which the mail order house pre- 
fers to let lay where it is, for the reason of the costs 
of repossession. 

We have there a lot of 
forestalled by the low prices at which the pianos were 


business that has been 
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originally sold by the manufacturers, in one instance 
known to have been something like $27 less than 
the even figure. The piano dealer could not meet 
this competition of the mail order houses, but there 
is not any of that left at this time, for the mail order 
houses are interested in the selling of other things 
that make more profit, yet there are those pianos 
filling homes that should have good pianos in them. 

What becomes of the cheap pianos of a quarter 
of a century ago is a question that is often asked, 
but never answered—it is like the query as to what 
becomes of the cheap pins, for there are differences 
Not being 
in the pin business the piano dealer can not say, but 


in pin quality just as in pianos, it is said. 


he would shudder at the thought of making 100 per 
cent. on pins, yet that sums up in the general scale 
of profits in many stores. 


Sheet Music Profits 


lhe piano dealer passed up sheet 


music because 
it was a twenty-five cent business, and yet there is 
money in sheet music, when it is handled right. 
The piano dealer kept a stock of sheet music so that 
musicians would come into his piano store. They did 
come in as long as they could build to an account, 
but when collections were attempted to be made, the 
musicians walked on the other side of the street to 
keep from passing the door of the piano dealer. 
That was not the fault of the sheet music, nor could 
it be said it was the fault of the musician, but it cer 
tainly was the fault of the piano dealer for allowing 
the account to get so big the musician could not 
pay it. 

Many a dealer makes the same mistake in his 


tuning bills—he is afraid to make those who owe 


them pay them. Instead of collecting as he should 
he does things that make the debtor for one tuning 
probably mad, and that keeps the poor piano out of 
tune, the bill uncollected, and the one who owes the 


bill never to mention the dealer’s name. 


Business on Small Items 
All this goes to show that the piano dealer is in 
reality doing business on small items, but is blinded 
If he 


lvze the sale of those lines that have been advocated 


by the initial price of the piano. will but ana 
in these articles, he will find there is little difference 
in the real sales as to pianos through the instalment 
plan, and that shown as to the smaller music instru- 
ments, even though a percentage of these sales of 
the smaller instruments are on the installment plan. 
But it must always be borne in mind that there is a 
high percentage of cash sales made, running even 
unto the harmonicas. The cash sales are an aid in 
the carrying on of the business and materially assist 
in decreasing the overhead. 

With all that may be said as to other lines, the 
dealer will have to make his departments pay in the 
manner in which he handles them, or have employees 
handle it for them. It all rests with the dealer. Floor 
space must be paid for, whether that floor space is 
showing off a lot of new pianos or is utilized to carry 
a lot of trade-ins that are not worth keeping. Today 
second-hands are in demand in New York, for there 
has been a lot of ordering of second-hands, and the 
New York houses had a lot on hand a year ago, but 
today they are hard for the out-of-town dealers to 
respond to demands for them. 


Profits in Phonographs 


With this mistaken 
dealer looks with suspicion on the handling of other 


aversion to small sales the 
music instruments, yet the majority of them have 
had experience in the profit-making of the phono- 
graph. As long as the makers of the phonographs 
sold for them the products of their factories, the 
piano dealers reveled in the support of the phono- 
graph. But when the selling was thrust upon the 
dealer and real work had to be done in the selling, 
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there was a general loosening in the sales of these 
music makers. 

It has not been so long ago that the average dealer 
made the phonograph the principal element in his 
The first the 
made into show rooms for the phonographs and 


selling. floors of warerooms were 


records. More attention was given to waiting upon 
phonograph customers that were sent in by the manu- 
facturers to buy them than was spent in laying the 
foundation for present and future piano sales. 

When the dip arrived and it required effort to 
sell phonographs, the neglected piano was turned to, 
but there was found something else again, for pianos 
had gone up in price along with all elements in 
selling. The piano dealer could not count upon his 
phonograph sales to pay the rent as it had been doing, 
the pianos were eating their heads off through the 
keyboard lassitude, and had reached starvation ra- 
tions in the way of payments. 


The Radio Boom 

The radio made its appearance, and the dealers 
forsook both pianos and phonographs, and after the 
experiences with the radio, the loss of money that 
the piano was expected to make up, the dealers 
found themselves in a position where their overhead 
was suffocating piano profits, and now spend about 
4734 per cent. of their time finding fault with the 
piano, and telling all this to the policeman on his 
beat, every friend, even the banker he may want 
to borrow from, and writing in pitiful appeals to 
discount companies that are holding his instalment 
paper awaiting the past due and piling up over- 
head. 

The piano business is not bad. 
If there is any discontent, it 


It is just what 
the dealer makes it. 
is that falsely built by the talk of the dealers them- 
selves, or the advertising that explains why about 
40 per cent. of the mark-up is given 


away in order 
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to make room for the replacing of new pianos with 
other new pianos that will be also marked down in 
due course of time, with the overhead added to with 
advertising that does nothing but kill piano sales at 
any price. 


The Complete Line Pays 


If the dealer would but utilize this time, this waste 
of energy and brain ability in the selling of music 
instruments he would find that the old days of pros- 
perity the phonograph gave him will come back. 
No one ever heard any complaints as to slow piano 
selling when the phonograph was supplying the over- 
head in the way of paying rent, etc., but there was 
a loss of sales when the dealer gave his whole atten- 
tion to the phonograph, relegated his pianos to the 
second-floor and got tired in his thoughts when a cus- 
tomer walked in and asked to be shown a piano. 

In truth, the piano man thought any one who 
would want to buy a piano when he could get all 
the music he wanted out. of a phonograph was one 
without real music intelligence. 

This same thing followed when the radio in its 
infancy was thrown over the front door steps of the 
piano dealer, but the lack of concentration on the 
different departments in the right way brought dis- 
aster, and that is just what is the matter with the 
dealers who are telling everybody that the piano is a 
thing of the past, that the radio has killed the piano 
and there is no use living anyhow. 


A Chance to Make Money 
There is just one of two things going to happen 


to the piano business of this country. Either the 


piano dealer must take on music instruments along 
with the piano, or the racket stores, the music stores, 


etc., will absorb the radio business which now ts 


becoming what piano men call fool proof. The same 


thing is happening now to the phonograph—the piano 


The Continued Growth in 
Popularity of Stieff Pianos 


9 


dealer is not cultivating the phonograph, and yet the 
phonograph is holding its own. 

Who is getting that business? Not the piano 
dealers, let it be said. 

Who is laying the foundation to control the radio? 
Not the piano dealer, that is a bet. 

Who is selling the thousands of brass instruments 


It looks like the Wur- 


litzers have collared about the largest percentage of 


that are used in this country ? 


this class of business, yet is striving to bring the piano 
dealers to a realization of the necessity of handling 
all music business, for Wurlitzers make pianos, too, 
one might say, and know the game. 


Many Sided Sales Efforts 


The piano dealer can handle music instruments 
along the same lines he does pianos, but he does not 
stick a piano in his show window and then await for 
the next passer-by to come and pay the first instal- 
ment—he goes after piano sales. If he has stuck 
to the phonograph, he builds his own sales for that. 
If he handles radios, he makes it part and parcel 
of his selling efforts. If he carries brass instru- 
ments, he might even have a bass drum in his win- 
dow, and stir things up by forming brass bands in 
his territory and then get the piano business. 

This is no joke, this reference to the bass drum. 
Lyon & Healy sold many a dollar’s worth of music 
instruments with that little advertisement of a man 
pounding a bass drum and that heavy signature that 
attracted attention ev erywhere. 

The piano man who wants to stay in the piano 
business must carry ‘music instruments to 
the reducing of overhead, to bring cash into the store 
every day, to utilize the wasted time the special piano 
store loses. 

“But,” says the harrassed dealer, “how can I fin- 


ance it?” The effort will be made in the next article 


to show this is the easiest part of the problem. 


The continued growth in popularity of Stieff Pianos can be attributed to a controlling policy that has con- 


tinued the perpetuation of the ideals of the founder—further by an insatiable desire to excel in the pianos 
made by the House of Stieff—how sound this plan is—how well and practical it has proven itself to be can 


best be illustrated by the continued growth of this house during the 85 years of its business life 


by the ever- 


increasing enthusiastic music lovers who have recognized in the Stieff—a piano of excellence both as to tone, 


responsiveness and longevity. 


If you are interested in a fine leader we have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory and we 


would welcome a request for information. 


Stieff Hall 


No obligation is incurred 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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flowers, giving me a great dinner and showing me as much 
honor as could be shown to any one, even though in the 
highest position politically or in any other direction, while I 
am only plain ‘Bill’ Daniels.” 

The honesty, the simplicity, of this, explains the success 
of this man. Already it has been told in the press of the 


Rambli 


y the 


Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


The Great Tribute Paid to Wm. H. Dan- 
iels, of Buffalo, N. Y., on the Occa- 
sion of the 100th Anniversary of His 


House—A Century of Square Deal- 


ing. 
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—OLiveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


tion in Buffalo, of his house, telling all that had been done 
by the good people of Buffalo and all those business ac- 
quaintances and the good fellow ship that was expressed, not 
only by business connections but by great artists in the musi- 
cal world, said in a somewhat puzzled manner: 

“I can’t understand why all of this was shown me or given 


me, when I have done nothing to deserve it. I have only 


Wm. H. Daniels, 
president, 


Denton, Cottier 


& Daniels, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


been a plain business man and have tried to do what was 
right. But here, | find the Governor of the State, the Mayor 
of the city, the City Council, the great house of Steinway & 
Sons and hundreds of others congratulating me, sending me 


country the honors heaped upon Mr. Daniels and his insti- 
tution, but Mr. Daniels firmly declares that it was to the 
house that he has built and not himself personally that these 
honors were conferred. He shows this in his whole attitude 
and desire to indicate his heartfelt thanks for all that has 
been said and done. 

Probably the most clear comprehension of what this all 
means is shown in an editorial in the Buffalo Courier of 
October 13: 

Preparing a Record 

One hundred years ago Buffalo was. not much of a city. 
Indeed, it was not a city at all, for its incorporation as such 
did not take place until some years later. Roughly speaking, 
a line drawn east and west through, say, the present Eagle 
street marked its northern boundary. The activities of the 


then village centered nearer the water front, for the Buffalo 
of those days was a commercial city. Its industrial develop- 
ment was to come later. From the sparse records, supple- 
“recollections” which have been preserved we 


mented by serv 
in outline the interests, the activities and 


are able to picture 
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the personnel of those times. We know that it was a lively, 
bustling little place struggling hard as pioneers must always 
struggle, but struggling so successfully that it was already 
giving itself some of the refinements and the luxuries of 
life. But often the details are lacking. 

A hundred years is a long time and there are not many 
survivors in the Buffalo of today of that earlier Buffalo. 
The few who are lineal descendants of the enterprising mer- 
chants and ‘business men of those days find themselves rather 
put to it to recreate from the dry records of the past a a living 
picture of past struggles and achievements which laid the 

Somewhat of this diffi- 
culty was faced by the ‘firm ‘of Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
in arranging for its recent very notable centennial anniver- 
sary. Taking a lesson from the past, therefore, this firm, 
which is one of the very few which can claim a continuous 
existence of a century in Buffalo, is preparing for its suc- 
cessors, when they observe the double centennial of a hun- 
dred years hence, a record which will recount in the fullest 
detail all the remarkably kind and congratulatory things that 
were said and done in the course of the various events 
which marked the celebration just concluded. And we 
fancy that, occupying a prominent place in the elaborate 
scrapbook record, will be found the formal and official con- 
gratulations to the firm and to its head passed by the coun- 
cil of the city of Buffalo and by the board of supervisors 
of Erie county, for expressions of this sort are unusual to 
say the least. 

There is a suggestion in all this for other firms and cor- 
porations in Buffalo which may hope some time to celebrate 
their centennial anniversaries, for continuing narrative rec- 
ords of growth and experience are not alone of value to 
the firm making them but may likewise be of value to those 
who may from time to time attempt to record the history of 
the city itself. 

Honestly Earned 

There is something in this editorial and in other like 
encomiums that appeals and gives evidence of the strong faith 
in the character and business honesty of this man who had 
so much to do with “Preparing a Record,” that resulted in 
this great demonstration. In this there is shown to the 
entire world what can be wrought through a fundamental 
honesty that did not permit of any but the “square deal” 
with his customers, also with those that he had formed busi- 
This spirit is present in 
which reflected 


ness connections with in buying. 
the entire conduct of his personal affairs, 
throughout the entire ramifications of that business that is 
today, and which stands for all that is possible in the arriv- 
ing at those solutions of buying and selling that should be 
followed by every commercial and industrial establishment 
in the world. 

William H. Daniels has earned all that was bestowed upon 
him. He shows his appreciation of all this in the fact that 
he looks today a decade younger than he did before all the 
appreciation here, for Mr. Daniels’ simplicity and lack of 
egotism have created for him a place that well can be envied 
by any man who strives to do the best and to arrive at re- 
sults such as brought about the demonstration during the 
month of October, 1927. William H. 
hundred years old, but he represents all that is encom- 
passed in the one hundred years of the house he now owns 


Daniels is not one 


and controls. His name will go down in piano history for 
more than another centennial, and we hope that these demon- 
strations which have affected him so, and which he does not 
fully realize that he deserves, will stand as a monument to 
piano and music instruments for all time. 


nn e 
The Ampico Magazine Presents Many 
Interesting Sidelights on the Musical 
Compositions Recorded for That 
Medium—A Real Force for Piano 
Selling. 


The Ampico Magazine for November is one of the most 
interesting that has as yet, to the knowledge of The Ram- 
bler, been published. It is ‘filled with much that is of value, 
not only to the musician, but to those who are not what we 
would term musicians from a technical point of view, for 
it contains much that is interesting reading to any one who 
loves music. 


The Ampico Magazine is published primarily in the in- 


terest of those who sell Ampicos, but it reaches far beyond’ 


the salesmen and its contents indicate the versatility of the 
one who edits it, his wide knowledge of music, which is 
applied to the furtherance of the understanding of the re- 
enacting accomplishments of the Ampico. Much is given 
that leads to a desire to obtain the compositions of musi- 
cians of the past and present. It is indeed a lexicon of the 
best in music, and by this is not meant that it is entirely 
given to what is termed the classical in music, it reaches, 
out to the best. It gives interesting stories in thuml-nail 
sketches, as might be said, that create a desire to investi- 
gate, to have in the home compositions of those who have 
passed on, or of those of today. 


The Mocking Bird 

One of the interesting stories in the November issue of 
the Ampico Magazine is an illusration of how an interest 
in music can be developed, for there is told a story of who 
really composed “O, Listen to the Mocking Bird.” Here 
is the story, which will be news to many a one who gave 
credit where credit was not deserved: 

Something over fifty years ago a negro street minstrel 
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William R. Steinway, 


left, European manager of Steinway & Sons, being greeted by 





Henry Dreher, 


on the occasion of his recent visit to Cleveland. 


named George Milburn picked up many an honest penny by 


whistling and expert performances on the guitar. 

Many of the airs he whistled have never been transferred 
to paper, for he “made his own tunes,” often improvising 
them to fit the occasion or the temper of his audience. 

There was one, however, for the performance of which 
he was famous and an extra twenty-five cents would bring 
it forth. He called it “The Mocking Bird.” 

Septimus Winner, a well-known song writer of the time, 
heard of this negro who one day appeared in the street 
where Winner lived and gave one of his open air concerts. 
Included in his program was “The Mocking Bird.” When 
the concert was over and a collection had been taken, Mil- 
burn was about to move on to another “playing” corner 
but Mr. Winner, who had been one of his audience, ap- 
proached him and invited him to his home where compli- 
menting him as a whistler and on his clever manipulation of 
the guitar, he asked Milburn to whistle “The Mocking Bird” 
which he did. While the negro was whistling Winner wrote 
down the notes. Some time after this incident he wrote the 
words of the song as we know it. 

This he sold for $5 to Lee and Walker of Philadelphia, 
who were then a leading firm of music publishers. The 
song was published in ballad form and became immediately 
popular. It was sung all over the country, whistled in the 
streets and played by bands. Lee and Walker realized 
thousands of dollars from its sale. George Milburn re- 
ceived from Septimus Winner twenty copies of his song as 
his share of the profits. Winner never received anything 
more than the original $5 which he got for his manuscript, 
except the credit of being the author of the song which of 
course he was not. He wrote down the music and com- 
posed the words, but the melody was born in the brain of 
that negro George Milburn. 


“Sweet Genevieve” 
people 
“Sweet 


Another illustration in arousing the interest of the 
is presented in the following story of the author of 
There is much in these few lines: 


” 


Genevieve. 

George Cooper, composer of “Sweet Genevieve” and other 
popular songs, died recently in New York. 

Cooper was born in 1838 and studied law in the office of 
Chester A. Arthur, afterwards President of the United 
States. He was never admitted to the bar but became a 
song writer. Amongst his best known songs is “Sweet 
Genevieve,” which languished for nearly forty years until 
revived by radio artists when royalties once more began 
to come in. 

Others which were great favorites in their day and are 
still remembered are, “Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” “Must 
We Meet as Strangers ?” “God Bless the Little Church 
Around the Corner” and “Mother Kiss Me in My Dreams.” 
He had a particular tenderness for children and wrote many 
children’s poems. He was an honorary member of the 
Society of American Composers and Authors. 


Popular Songs 


There has been much printed regarding the so-called 


“popular” songs and there is told in the Ampico Magazine 


an unusually interesting story in the following: 


To the passerby in any of our cities, the shop window full 
of garish music covers with the inevitable sign: “The Latest 
Popular Music” is very familiar. There are “fashions” in 
music as well as in dress and both are changing continually. 

Some of us can remember the day of the “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” type, followed by the tearful songs of Civil War 
days, like “One Vacant Chair.” Then came a livelier strain 
with “Champagne Charlie” and “Captain Jinks” to the fore 


followed by the unique Harrigan songs. “Rag” was suc- 
ceeded by “Jazz” the present craze. 

It has unfortunately come to pass that everything pub- 
lished duris,¢ one of these crazes is dubbed “popular.” This 
is not very flattering to the taste of the public. As a matter 
of fact the taste of the public regarding the musical value of 
a composition is well-nigh infallible and it is probably safe 
to say that about only one in a thousand of song publica- 
tions has any chance of becoming really popular. In other 
words the “plain people” will not accept poor music even in 

“Jaze.” 

Again “popular” is a misnomer as applied to a musical 
composition which is with us today and forgotten to-mor- 
row. The real popular music is that usually of simple con- 
struction which has a quality that endears it to the public, 
and makes practically everlasting. “Hiawatha,” “Tea for 
lwo” and “Bambalina” had their day and are gone forever 
but “Traumerei,” “The Lost Chord,” “Swanee River” and 
the like are just as new and appealing as they were the day 
they were written and they are typical of real popular music. 
Patti thrilled her audiences with her glorious tones and her 
brilliant roulades but no Patti concert program was com- 
plete until she had sung “Home Sweet Home.” 


The Great Artists 
So much for the lighter side of music. The 
Magazine does not confine itself solely to this class of 
music, as has been said, but it does take up the work of the 
great artists and there are 


Ampico 


interesting bits of 
news about the great composers and artists and which also 
appeal to those who are interested in the items about “pop- 
ular music” just as intensely and therefore bring into the 
rounding up of each number of this valuable little magazine 
to that point where a piano salesman or an Ampico sales- 
man can talk intelligently with any one on musical topics. 

It is taken that this is the end and aim of this little book, 
to create a desire on the part of the public to know more 
about music and, at the same time, meet this desire on the 
part of the public with the giving salesmen that valuable 
information which will enable them to at least appear intel- 
ligent upon the subject of music, if they have no music in 
their souls and sell pianos just to be selling something. 


given many 


To sell pianos, however, and especially so artistic a medium 
as the re-enacting Ampico, salesmen must be able to dis- 
course with confidence on music which he is showing on the 
Ampico, through the wonderful music rolls that the latest 
developments of art and music roll cutting have brought to 
those who own Ampicos and demand absolutely correct in- 
terpretation or re-enactions of the playing of the 
artists. 


great 
RR ® 
The Instalment Situation—A Menace 
When It Is Wrongly Handled and a 
Real Benefit When It Is Properly 
Safeguarded—Piano Paper the Out- 
standing Successful Example. 


It is only a question of time when the present instalment 
epidemic will rectify itself and those who sell on instalments 


will enter into a closer investigation of the income of the 
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cerned, has proven a great stabilizer, as said, as to creating 
instalment paper wherein pianos and other music instru- 
ments are involved. The old days when piano dealers could 
not utilize instalment paper in order to get cash or, in other 
words, to liquidize his frozen assets, and this before the 
instalment business was made a real business through pianos, 
the dealers were somewhat careless in this respect and in 
many instances due to the fact that the cheap, low-priced 
pianos were thrown on the market at prices that looked like 
big profits, but were sold on terms that prevented these big 
profits from becoming apparent. It was no unusual thing 
to find dealers with past dues running forty to sixty per- 
cent and even above that. 

The discount companies brought out of the safes of the 
dealers all of this paper tainted with past due, and through 
selecting good paper, made the dealer realize that if he 
made this past due paper good, he could realize cash upon 
it and in this way bring about a reorganization of his 
methods of financing. 

The complaints made in the editorial of the Tribune are 
caused by the multiplication of the products sold on the 
instalment plan. In the old days pianos and furniture were 
about the only things, with the exception of real estate, sold 
on the partial payment plan. 

The piano is the instrument that made the instalment sell- 
ing possible and this through a cultivating of the discount 





banks, for banks they are. Piano dealers are made to be 


Left to right: Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Fritz Kreisler, Ernest Urchs, and Mrs. Louise Wolff at Kreisler’s = careful in their instalment selling by the discount banks 
Home at Berlin. Photograph taken October, 1927. : and in this way the value of piano instalment paper has 


one who contracts to obtain an article like the piano and 
pay for it at so much per month. 

It does no good, however, for the daily papers of this 
country to decry the value of the instalment plan. There is 
no question but that the piano industry and trade has gained 
much in the way of good business when the business has 
been carried on intelligently Many mistakes have been 
made, but the piano dealer and many more will be made 
by the stabilizing influence of the discount companies and 
this will bring about a more careful survey of any prospec- 
tive instalment deal that may be made, wherein a piano or 
any other music instrument may be involved. 

The following editorial, recently issued in the New York 
Tribune, is rather to the point, in that it should serve as 
a warning, not to people who buy on the instalment plan, 


those who sell on instalments. The Tribune says: 


The Instalment Family 

\ banker in a Middle Western manufacturing town was 
approached recently by a man who wished to negotiate a 
loan of $250. The would-be borrower, who had brought his 
wife along with him, explained to the banker that he worked 
in a local factory, that he had two children and that his 
weekly pay envelope averaged about $50. 

The banker naturally inquired about collateral. Did the 
man own his home? Yes, he did. Did he own it clear and 
free, or was there a mortgage on it? Oh, yes, there were 
mortgages—as a matter of fact, the house would not be 
entirely his until he had completed his instalments, which 
had twelve years to run. Well, let’s see, what else did he 
own? Had heacar? Yes, he had a car—the car would be 
paid for in another year. He also boasted a number of 
other possessions, further questioning revealed, the list in- 
cluding a piano, a radio, a vacuum cleaner and an electric 
washing machine—all of them in various stages of advance- 
ment along the instalment-payment road. 


been maintained and is today the best commercial paper 
that can be named that is handled through the discount 
banks. 


The banker jotted down the various items as his visitor 
went along, entering opposite each the amount of the monthly 


. s 
instalment. At last the man completed the list. Them he Baltimore Knabe Factory 
was asked: “There is nothing else on which you owe?” He 7 
thought a moment, and decided, no, that was all. But he Celebrates 90th Anniversary 
had overlooked one item, and this one his wife hastened to Employes at the Wm. F. Knabe Company factory in Bal- 
put in for him. 

“You forgot your suit, John,” she interjected. “There 
are still four payments left on that.” ‘ ; , * 

The banker added in the instalment due the clothing @ble announcements appeared in the show window of the 
store and computed the total. Then he asked his visitor J. S. Reed Company, 29 West North Avenue, sole repre- 
what he proposed to use the money for if he got it. With sentatives for the company in Baltimore, and a number of 
the figures before him he hardly needed to be told—it was, 
of course, to help meet overdue instalment payments. Then 
he gave his verdict: newspapers. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you have never taken the trouble The Knabe plant was founded by William Knabe in 1837, 
to figure out what it was costing you to pay for these things jn a modest shop in a little two-and-a-half story house. 
you have bought? Well, I'll tell you. It’s costing you all 
but $40 a month of what you earn—and you can’t feed and k ‘ ; 
clothe a family of four on $40 a month. You don’t want Pies several city blocks. 
to borrow money. You want to stop buying things you can’t In the 90 years of its existence more than 103,900 pianos 
afford, and sell some of them! have been produced and marketed. The plant has a floor 

Phis is a true story. It would be unfair to say that it was space of nearly 160,000 square feet, and an addition of 
typical of the working out of instalment selling; on the 
other hand, it would be less than the truth to assert that it me es ; : ; . 
was unique. In more modified form, certainly, it is a story The traditions of the establishment are carried on in many 


timore celebrated the 90th anniversary of the establishment 
of their factory, during the last week in October. Suit- 


handsome advertisements were carried in the Baltimore 


Today the modern and efficient plant of the company occu- 


74,400 square feet is planned for the near future. 


that is being repeated wherever the new economics of pro- cases from father to son. Ninety-eight of the 500 skilled 
duction and construction is to be found. Its implications ¢raftsmen now employed have worked there for from 25 
are manifold and profound; but perhaps the simplest and ; 
most direct question that it raises is that of its effect on 
business activity as a whole. Is it, we, at least, cannot 
refrain from asking our economist friends, possible for Charles P. Vogt, superintendent, is the son of Pet Vogt, 
production to continue to accelerate this year and next as 4g skilled workman who joined the Knabe staff in 1856. One 
it did in 1925 and 1926, when this new reservoir of con- 5 
sumption was under intensive exploration? Or is there some ; ‘ 
more or less direct relationship between the exhaustion of Charles P. Lamana, and four grandsons. 

this new sales field and the current recession from last The Knabe plant is one of the outstanding features of 
year’s frenzied industrial activity? Baltimore’s industrial development, and is mentioned with 


to 50 years. It is not unusual to find three generations at 


work in the shops at the same time. 


family is represented today by August P. Lamana, his son, 


The discount bank, as far as the music business is con- pride in any account of the city’s business life. 
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The “Fun” Method of Piano Teach- 


ing and the Future of the Industry 


BY GEORGE Q. CHASE 
President Kohler & Chase 


My ideas on the future possibilities of the piano business 
have undergone a complete change during the last three 
months. 

Three months ago I felt that we were catering to a nar- 
row market and a narrowing market, mainly because the 


intelligent user who “knows what it’s all about,” and one 
who plays the piano enjoyably. This means that at last a 
way has been found to create more piano users which leads 
directly to a demand for more pianos. 

How practical and profitable this way is can be judged 





Left Section of Kohler & Chase Window Featuring the Fun Method of Piano 


Teaching. 


number of peopl who use the keybe ard seemed to me com- 
paratively few and not increasing. 
Like everybody else, I was convinced that the piano was 


a very difficult instrument to learn to play, requiring special 
This conviction, 


talent and years of weary scale-drumming. 
deep-rooted in the public mind, has kept most people from 
ever starting to learn piano-playing. Worse yet, about nine 
out of ten who did start became discouraged and quit. It 
seemed to me impossible for any product to become more 
popular, when those who want to use it become discouraged 
at the start. Imagine what the automobile business would 
be today if the public had always been thoroughly convinced 
that learning to drive a car required very special talent and 
years of dreary effort. 

I could see no bright future for the piano business be- 
cause there seemed no prospect of increasing to any extent 
the number of piano users; and everybody knows that the 
demand for the piano, like the demand for anything else, 
increases or diminishes in proportion to the number of its 
users. 

Today I am an optimist. 
power to develop a larger and better piano business than 
we have ever enjoyed heretofore. The general conviction 
that the piano is difficult to play, and therefore the instru- 
ment for a favored few, is the barrier that has stood be- 
tween the piano and its real potential market. And now 
a way has been found to break down that barrier—a prac- 


I believe it is now within our 


tical way and a profitable way. 

The Knox System of Piano-Playing called the Fun Method 
has proven, and thoroughly proven that the piano is prob- 
ably the very easiest of all instruments to learn to play, anu 
to play acceptably. The Fun Method has proven that it is 
as much real fun for both grownups and youngsters to learn 
piano-playing as it is to learn golf or tennis or any other 
game. It teaches just as other games are learned—by play- 
ing the game. In the Fun Method the interest of the stu- 
dent is kept up because the rapid progress in playing in- 
creases the enjoyment and creates a continually growing 
enthusiasm instead of discouragement. And practically every 
Fun Method student becomes a new piano user, and an 


Note Lesson Chart Above Center Piano. 


—. 
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October 27th, 1927, 550 active students and has paid its own 
way from the start. 

Most of the students had pianos at home, of course, but 
just 154 of these 550 students, or better than one in four, 
No special sales 


have signed contracts to purchase pianos. 


George Q. Chase 


efforts has been made at any time to force students to pur- 
this demand was created almost entirely by the fact 
up to the fact that he 
When 


own an auto to 


chase 
that 
can and ts playing the pian 


when a piano student wakes 
he naturally wants one. 
one learns to drive an auto he wants 
it’s just the same thing 


The Fun Method 


anent promotion for every 


drive 
School at Kohler hase is a perm 

we plan to 
month, as our 


take on several hundred ne 


accommodation will permit 1 certain that the supply 
of students will never run out, for \ ow that one (or 


more) in practically every family wants to play the piano 
and is held back only by that idea, that the piano is so hard 


to learn. 





Right Section of Kohler & Chase Window Showing Special Decorated Art Model 
Grand and Radio-Phonograph Combinations. 


by the fact that the Fun Method School started by Kohler 
& Chase on August 8th, 1927, in San Francisco, has now, 


We run classes continuously from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., 
students come any time without appointments—a plan which 
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superb example of Brambach crafts- 
manship. ~ The Louis aV P eriod 
Model—a glorious piano worthy of 
the finest home. Custom built only, 


in Mahogany and burl Walnut. 


Length, 5 feet, 3 inches Width, 4 feet, 10 inches 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 


MARK P. CAMPBELL, President 


609 West 51st Street New York City 
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pleases the public and for which the Fun Method is espe- 
cially adapted. The charge of only $3 a month for class 
lessons—just as many lessons as the student desires—makes 
it easy to get students, and the fact that if the student or 
his family is paying for a piano at Kohler & Chase or buys 
one within six months, the tuition will be credited on the 
piano account, is a gentle reminder that we are in the piano 
business. 

We know from our experience that within certain limits, 
the bounds of which we can't even estimate yet, we can in- 
crease the number of piano users at will. The possibilities 
appear so great that we have stopped trying to figure them 
out, and are devoting our energies to the securing of more 
teachers and space to accommodate more students. 

The Knox System, Inc., of 26 O'Farrell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, plans to open the Fun Method to progressive dealers 
throughout the country, and I feel sure that our record of 
results, remarkable as it now seems, will soon look insignifi- 
cant compared with what others will do and compared with 
what we will accomplish in the future. 

The Fun Method has already upset prejudices and tradi- 
tions as old as the piano itself, and that it opens up the 
possibility of a new era in piano merchandising I can not 
doubt. 

Martinelli, of the Metropolitan, after an hour of investi- 
gation in our Fun Method School in San Francisco insisted 
on starting his own children in New York without a teacher 
until a school shall be available, and what he thinks can 
best be expressed in his own words, “After investigating the 
Fun Method of piano_teaching I wonder why it was not 
invented long before, but it requires genius to reduce any 
science to its simplest form. The Fun Method is extremely 
simply and direct, yet complete and comprehensive. The 
Fun Method is a boon to the thousands of people who want 
to play the piano, but who dislike the idea of practicing 
scales on the old system. I think the enthusiasm of Fun 
Method students is accounted for by the interesting work 
and rapid progress made under this new method.” 

Every teacher and musical authority who has visited the 
School has enthusiastically endorsed the Fun Method for 
musical worth—among of the 
great stars of the Metropolitan Opera Company, including 
besides Martinelli, Tokatyan, Amato, Picco, D’Angelo, Bada, 
Castro, the eminent lan- 


its sound these are many 


Papi, Roselle, Pinza, Chamlee. 
guage instructor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, a 
maii of distinguished attainments in the science of teaching, 
is studying the Fun Method himself and expressed his views 
in the following letter, “I want to thank you for a very in- 
teresting demonstration of the Fun Method of teaching the 
piano. It has been for me a most entertaining experience. 
The method of teaching languages has been tremendously 
improved in the last few years and now this new and more 
scientific method has been applied to piano instruction. 
You are doing a big work for music in introducing this 
new system.” 

We know that the piano is the fundamental instrument, 
the best-loved instrument, the instrument that nearly every- 
body wants to play. The Knox System has proven to us 
that the piano is the instrument that nearly everybody can 
play, and therefore we can, for the first time in piano his- 
tory, proceed in a systematic way along sound, constructive 
and profitable lines to break down that barrier of false be- 
lief, that it is almost impossible for the average person to 
learn to play, which has discouraged potential piano users, 
and which alone has, I believe, barred our way to the greater 
market for pianos. 





Brunswick Starts Remarkable 
Series of Foreign Recordings 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. has initiated a new 
series of symphonic record recordings under the general title 
of New Hall of Fame Symphony Series, which are symphonic 
and other musical masterpices recorded by some of the fore- 
most orchestras and musicians in Europe. The first series 
of six albums has just been released. 

In Album No. 1, there is included the famous Ein Hel- 
denleben, “A Hero’s Life,” composed by RWhard Strauss 
and played under his direction by the State Opera Orchestra 
in Berlin. This album double faced 12 
inch records, electrically recorded and accompanied by an 
explanatory booklet, giving the context of the story and 
showing how the dramatic material has been translated into 
music. 


consists of five 


The second album is also composed of five double faced 
12 inch records. It is a complete recording of the 5th 
Beethoven Symphony, the beautiful C Minor Symphony 
which is probably the best known and best loved of the 
entire Beethoven This explanatory 
booklet, giving the biography of the composer and explaining 


cycle. also has an 
some of the details of the origin of the symphony and other 
The conductor 
is Wilhelm Furtwaengler, well known in America through 
his many appearances as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Only nine of the ten available sides 
are required for this compositions; the 10th side is given 
over to the Beethoven concerto in E Flat Major, for viola 


interesting data concerning its composition. 
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and cello. The composition is played by two very well 
known German musicians, Paul and Rudolf Hindemith. 

Album No. 3 is another Beethoven Symphony—No. 8 
in A Major, played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under the leadership of Richard Strauss. Four double faced 
12 inch records are required for this great work. 

In the fourth album there are two records of Richard 
Strauss, both played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra and 
conducted by the composer. There are selections from the 
opera Intermezzo, one of the latest works of the great 
master, produced for the first time in Germany about two 
years ago. There is also recorded in this album the waltz 
from the Rosenkavalier, possibly the most popular of the 
Strauss operas and one which has been heard very often in 
New York and Chicago through the great opera companies 
in those cities. Three records are required for the playing 
of the Intermezzo and two for the Rosenkavalier. 

Album No. 5 is a complete recording of the great Jupiter 
symphony in C Major of Mozart, played by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra and conducted by Richard Strauss. 
This was the last of the great Mozart opera series and is 
acclaimed by many musicians as the greatest symphonic work 
of that master. 

Album No. 6, the last of the present release, contains an 
organ coricerto of Josef Rheinberger, Opus 177, and played 
by Walter Fischer, organist of the Berlin Cathedral, with 
complete orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Fischer also plays 
the organ concerto No. 4 of Handel. 
quire three and two records respectively. 

The release of these records has attracted a great deal of 
attention in America, as they bring to the American musical 
public the work of some of the great orchestras of Europe 
and afford a basis of comparison with musical accomplish- 


These numbers re- 


The selections recorded are those 
acknowledged masterpieces which deserve this form of 
immortality. There is no question but that sales of these 
records should continue on a permanent basis. 


ments in our own country. 





Scientific Lectures on Duo-Art 
Please Coast Business Men 


Astonishing reports are brought from the Pacific coast 
regarding the Duo-Art being 
there under the auspices of Professor Guy M. Whipple. 
Professor Whipple is a known who 


demonstrations conducted 


well psychologist, 
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utilizes the Duo-Art to illustrate his scientific lectures. 

Professor Whipple is the first to use the Duo-Art pro- 
fessionally for psychological observations. Although quite 
technical and of a scientific nature, he so skillfully conducts 
these demonstrations that they are of utmost interest and 
to the layman. He the 
Duo-Art Piano and the Duo-Art recordings employed have 
been made by some of the most famed living pianists, such 
as Paderewski, Hofmann, Friedheim—many others. Before 
Professor Whipple launches into technicalities he stresses 


fascination most unmusical uses 


the point that on an ordinary player piano such analysis as 
this would be impossible. 

“The reproducing piano belongs, from the point of view 
of the results it achieves, in a totally different category from 
the ordinary player piano,” states Professor Whipple. “It 
plays piano compositions, not in an artificial and mechanical 
manner, but precisely as they were played by the eminent 
pianist whose performance was recorded.” 

To make his exposition more intelligible he then briefly 
explains certain features of the construction and operation 
of the Duo-Art piano, bringing out the important differ- 
ences between this instrument and an ordinary mechanical 
sounding player piano. renditions are introduced 
and judgments passed upon them by members of the audience 
as to the differences in the interpretations of the same com- 


Various 


position by several pianists. 

Needless to say, these presentations are affording valuable 
training in listening to music as well as demonstrating what 
Professor Whipple regards as a new and interesting method 
of analyzing the style of eminent players. 

The first lecture delivered by Professor Whipple on this 
subject was given in New York early this year, before the 
faculty of the Lincoln School, Teachers College of New 
York. His first Coast lecture was recently delivered before 
the City Club of California. This 
club is made up of prominent business men or professional 
men and includes several members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California. The scientist’s talk was the feature of 
one of their luncheon meetings. 

Professor Whipple, upon urgent request from Mr. de 
Fremery who had attended the Berkeley City Commons 


Commons 3erkeley, 


Club talk, repeated his lecture at this socially prominent 
gentleman’s home in Berkeley. There were persons gathered 
there who are well-known in musical circles in Berkeley, 
among these present being M. de Grassi, one of the leading 
violinists of the West. 























The Beauty of Pianos 
Finished With Mawalac 


Is Permanent 


AWALAC, developed in the laboratories of M & W Co.., 

H has solved the problem of a piano finish that is strikingly 
beautiful with the added advantage of permanence. 
Mawalac’s crystal clear transparency reveals the hidden beauties 
of the woods to which it is applied and imparts a depth of finish 

















heretofore considered unattainable. 


To Manufacturers: Our representatives are experts in 


the application of lacquer finishes. 


They will gladly 


cooperate to help you avoid untried methods and costly 
experimenting. 


45 John Street, New York 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 
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The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 
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. too, 
rope ax a _ Pa vine tal — little model 1s designed. 
ing @ 10% for we've elwey ‘ 
oe of Hobart M's. 
an rt just & little of our 


gun extnuszase over these sostrunente $0 OST oy THE ARISTOCRAT—4 Foot 4 Inch Inter- 


to see them, we = 
= preting 
Brings the playing of the masters to appreciative, music- 
loving folk, who themselves lack the necessary time for 
study and practice. 


THE PATRICIAN—5 Foot 2 Inch Baby 


; Grand ANOTHER 
model of inexpressible charm, both as to case design and TE 
tone quality. Designed and built by Hobart M. Cable BLUE RIBBON 


craftsmen. : FEATURE 
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You told us the truth. 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


qney are daniies! 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL ee rN x r ~ that excites the curi- 
THE PATRICIAN ART ; 
= : ; é A = ei osity of the prospect 
/ The dominant Spanish note in the design of the Patrician 
Art gives this model a sumptuous quality that is in keeping 


And here are two new with the finest and most richly furnished homes. ing wedge for your 


sales talk. All genu- 
BLUE RIBBON Models } THE CONSERVATORY ART ine Hobart M. Cable 
odets | For those who wish a semi-period design, this upright comes BLUE RIBBON 
tastefully decorated with dainty and artistic Heppelwhite 
carvings. 


and acts as an open- 
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| Cable instruments for 
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Builders of Fine Pianos Since 1900 1323 Factory St., La Porte, Indiana superiority. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Josef Lhevinne Plays Famous Old 
Chickering Once Owned by Liszt 


In Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 30th, Josef Lhevinne, famous Russian pianist opened his 
1928 season with a concert made up largely of Chopin and 
Liszt compositions, closing by playing the Liebestraum on 
the Chickering concert grand piano which once belonged to 
the composer, Franz Liszt. 

In 1867 Liszt came into possession of the Chickering which 
had been awarded the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 
that year. He took it with him to Weimar where he placed 
it in his private studio and used it continuously thereafter 
until his death, when he willed it to the Hungarian nation. 
Somewhat later in his life when he was spending consider- 
able time in Rome, Liszt acquired a second Chickering con- 
cert grand which at his death joined the other as a permanent 
exhibit at the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Budapest. 

For some years past efforts have been to bring these two 
pianos to America but it was not until last Summer that 
negotiations were completed. 


Music in 


They are in splendid condi- 
tion and are to be played in recital in some sixty or some 


have become shrines to music lovers the world over. One 
of the letters, mentioning the which was in 
greatest of Scandinavian composers. The then young Grieg 
went to Weimar to pay tribute to the master as was the 


Chickering 


wont of renowned artists of that day, for Liszt was the idol 
Liszt received the young composer kindly and 
In the letter this following passage 


of Europe. 
requested him to play. 
is found: 

“My courage dropped below zero when he asked me to 
play the Sonata (it was Grieg’s Sonata for the piano and 
the violin). 
whole score on the pianoforte, and I was anxious, on the 


It had never occurred to me to attempt the 


other hand, to avoid stumbling when playing for him, but 
there was no help for it so I started on his splendid Chicker- 
ing Grand.” 

Now in the possession of the Royal Hungarian “Franz 
Liszt” Academy of Music is another letter in Liszt’s own 
handwriting under date of 1881, a 
died. This letter, in full below, to a director of the ancient 
Academy of which Liszt was at one time president, is one 


few years before he 











cities of the United States before being returned to Hungary. 
The first that mentioned given by 
Lhevinne at Hall. The instruments are 
panied in their tour of the country by a number of intensely 


concert was above, 


Carnegie accom- 
interesting mementoes including a contemporary drawing of 
Liszt’s enormous hands, a photograph of his letter presenting 
the instruments to the Government and photographs of the 
instruments as they appeared in the Academy. 

With each passing year have come to light interesting 
anecdotes concerning Liszt. Among these precious memoirs 
Liszt’s home at Weimar, was written by Edward Grieg, 
are letters and documents referring to the two pianos which 








of several documents on each instrument possessed by that 

institution : 

From FRANZ LISZT WEIMAR, 
to FRANZ ERKEL 


Highly honored director and dear old friend 


May 21, 1881 


As already stated the American concert grand Chickering 
the superb instrument—should be placed in the Music 
Hall of the 
render its distinguished services on gala occasions. 


Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, and 


Respectfully and devotedly, 
(Signed) Franz Liszt. 
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Another letter of Liszt’s, written to Chickering & Sons, 
and one of the greatest tributes ever given a pianoforte 
manufacturer, is the letter which contains the new famous 
word, “perfectissimos” (superlatively perfect). This letter 
under date of December 26, 1867, is as follows: 
“Messrs. Chickering :— 

It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert 
of praises of which your pianos are the object. 

To be just, I must declare them perfect, and perfectissimos 
(superlatively perfect). 

There is them. 


which is foreign to Your 


instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power 


no quality 


»f tone, elasticity and security of the touch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a 
harmonious ensemble of perfections, to be exclusion of all 
defects. 

Pianists of the least pretensions will find means of draw- 
ing from them agreeable effects; and, in face of such prod- 
ucts—which truly do honor to the art of the constructions 
of instruments—the role of the critic is as simple as that of 
the public; the one has but to applaud them conscientiously 
and with entire satisfaction, and the other but to procure 
them in the same manner. 
great and de- 
Paris, I am 
pleased to anticipate the happy continuation of the 


In congratulating you sincerely upon the 
cisive success obtained at the Exposition in 
same 
in all places where your Pianos will be heard; and I beg, 
gentlemen, that you accept the expression of my most dis- 
tinguished sentiments of esteem and consideration 

(Signed) FRANZ LISZT” 
Romo, 
December 26, 1867 

The exposition referred to was the great Exposition 
Universelle of Paris in 1867 at which a Chickering won the 
artists of 
The 
with the 
artistic quality of the instrument that they both later pur- 


first prize and the plaudits of the outstanding 
Gottschalk 


famous pianists were so 


Europe—including even and Thalberg 


above two impressed 


chased pianos of the same make for their own personal 


use. And in tribute to the artistic merit of the piano, 
Napoleon, Emperor of France awarded the supreme recom 
pense—the Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor to C. 
Francis Chickering who was then head of the 104 year old 
house of Chickering & Sons. 

The exposition over, it was only fitting that so great a 
piano should become the proud possession of the greatest 
artist of his time—Franz Liszt and it became his own piano 
on Christmas of that year. 


Much has 


gracious character 


been written about Franz Liszt—he was a 


making many financial sacrifices in the 


interest of his art and struggling young musicians, many of 


whom gained international fame. And he is to be remem 


bered almost as much in the role of a great teacher of the 
great as he is for his immortal works 


Many Famous Pupils 


Among his famous pupils of which there were three 


included Julia Rive-King, Walter Bache, 
Hans Von Bulow, Leopold Damrosch, Josef Joachim, Rafael 
Joseffy, MacDowell, 


Saint-Saens and Xavier Scharwenka. 


hundred may be 

Rosenthal, Camille 
His home at Weimar 
was the mecca for the great artist of his day and one of 


Edward Moriz 


his greatest pleasures was to show the magnificent piano 
which graced his private den 

Liszt was probably the greatest pianist that ever lived. 
He understood, more than any other the resources of the 
difficulties great 


He loved the piano—and his sentiments could not 


piano and revelled in technical and tonal 


volume. 


be expressed better than in his own words, in full below 
“My piano is to me what his boat is to the seaman, what 
| it has been till 


lis horse is to the Arab, nay, more now 


my eye, my speech, my life. Its strings have vibrated under 


my passions and its yielding keys have obeyed my every 
caprice. In my opinion, the piano takes the first place in the 
and the 


it embraces the 


hierarchy of instruments; it is the oftenest used 


widest spread. In its seven octaves whole 


compass of the orchestra, and a man’s ten fingers are 
enough to render the harmonies which in an orchestra aré¢ 
only brought out by the combinations of many musicians 
We can give broken chords like the harp; long sustained 
like the 


which before it seemed only possible to produce on this or 
that 


notes wind; staccato; and a thousand passages 


instrument.” 


J. W. Gregor Visits Pacific Coast 
Ww 


Gregor, head technician of the Aeolian Company is 


making a tour of the Pacific Coast, visiting Aeolian dealers 


Southern California and then 


north to visit the leading branches of Sherman, Clay & Co 


He began his tour in went 


G. A. R. Schiller, coast representative of the Aeolian Co 
that 
service men and salesmen who handle 


said Gregor is giving interesting talks to mechanics, 
Aeolian goods. He 
was at Sherman, Clay & Company’s headquarters at the 
beginning of November and left San Francisco on November 
3rd _to visit the Company’s leading branches in Northern 
California, Oregon and Washington. 
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American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 
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RODUCING 
UBLICI ly 


WE PRINT IT 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY 
318-326 West 39th Street 
*LACkawanna 9315 

Member: 
{om York Employing Printers opie 
United Typothetae of America 


Merchants Associatien of New York 








MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


New Jesse French Boudoir 
Piano Scores Smashing Hit 


H. Edgar French, of the Jesse French & Sons Piano 
Company, New Castle, Indiana, reports an extremely good 
demand for the new Boudoir piano. The demand for this 
instrument has grown so rapidly since its introduction to 
the trade, that it has over-taxed the factory’s capacity at 
New Castle with a rush of orders. As a result of the 
popularity of the new Boudoir piano and the other instru- 
ments of the French line, the number of units produced in 
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French “Boudoir” 
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the Jesse French factory this year is expected to exceed 
last year’s production. 

The Boudoir model is of the semi-diminutive type, a full 
width, but only 3 feet 8 inches high. It is procurable in 
fancy brown mahogany, walnut or oak, all three of which 
finishes have proven very popular during the past year. 


Jacob Bros. Issue Fine 
Catalogue of New Models 


The solid old house of Jacob Bros. Co., of New York, has 
just issued a catalogue for the trade, in an unusually at- 
tractive and convenient form. The entire material is con- 
tained in a folder of stamped imitation leather, containing 
an interior pocket in which all the information is placed 
The whole folds up to 
booklet. The 
inches x 6 inches and containing illustrations of each of 
The Jacob Bros. 


line is a complete one, ranging from the Style 6, which is 


make a convenient pocket-sized 


catalogue is in form of cards, each about 4 
the various pianos of the Jacob Bros. line. 


only 3 feet 11 inches high, to the 5 feet reproducing grand 
with the Welte-Mignon (Lic.). 

There are two other uprights in the line, Style 7 and 
Style 10, medium sized uprights presenting certain important 
A slightly larger upright is Style 12, 
which is particularly noted for its fullness of tone. Style 
A-Player is a small player piano, 3 feet 11 inches high 
Style E-Player is 4 feet 7 inches high, while Style D is 
4 feet 8 inches high. Style D incidentally is one of the 
starred instruments in the player line, possessed of undoubted 


differences in line. 


merits in workmanship and tonal quality. 

One of the old time favorites is the Jumbo Player, which 
has succeeded in retaining its popularity in spite of the new 
This instrument is 4 feet 8% 
It is marked by a 


trend in piano construction. 
inches high and 5 feet 5 inches wide. 
particularly elaborate case construction. 

The 5 feet straight grand of the Jacob Bros. line is a 
beautiful instrument that represents a high degree of piano 
craftsmanship throughout. Jacob Bros. have been engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of pianos for the last fifty 
years and the demand for the instruments of that line has 
increased steadily, while yearly the Jacob Bros. pianos them- 
selves come in for a greater share of popularity with the 
music loving public. 


Edico Piano Co. Burslarized 
The Fdico Piano Company, Atlanta, Ga., was burglar- 
ized last month, losing a number of musical instruments, 
including several Buescher saxophones and Buescher trum- 
pets. The Edico Piano Company is the local representative 
for the Ampico. W. L. F. Rosenblatt is president. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Rosenblatt records that business has been ex- 
ceptionally good for that concern ever since their removal 
to their new quarters, 263 Peachtree Street. 
New Lauter Canadian Agency 
The Lauter-Humana Company, Newark, N. J., has placed 
a branch agency in Montreal, Canada, with E. Archambault, 
Ltd 


several Lauter pianos, and has written to the company stat- 


This new Canadian representative has already received 


ing his entire satisfaction with the instruments and _ their 
sales prospects. 


November 15, 1927 
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COMPANY 


Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th Street and Cypress Avenue, New York 








PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Fiano enterprise links 
up, year after year, into a chain 
that extends as far back as 1789 
a record —— in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such 
i proof of successful 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
ame sells the piano, the piano sells 
ome name 
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THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building. Chicago 
462 Phelan Building. San Francisco 
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ADUADUALADN LANA RED ADUEALAAEN 


AND THE GREAT PIANISTS OF THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY 


An analysis of their recording work showing the Supremacy of the Ampico 
in the number and distinction of its artists. 


HE absurd claims that are being made concerning the so-called 
“exclusive” services of recording pianists make especially inter- 
esting this frank analysis of a very interesting situation. 


In the strict sense of the word no artist can be termed “exclusive” 

if his playing may be heard through the medium of more than 

Ww one reproducing piano. There is a group of artists who are 

genuinely “exclusively” Ampico in that they have never re- 

corded their playing for any other reproducing piano, being 

unwilling to admit that any other does justice to their art. In 

the list of Ampico artists there are fifteen of these. It is brilliant with the names of 

Rosenthal, Rachmaninoff, Brailowsky, Levitzki, Mirovitch, Moiseiwitsch, Muiinz, 

Ornstein, Orloff, and others, all of whom are in the first rank of living pianists. From 

the list herewith of seventy two ranking pianists no other so-called reproducing 

piano can show more than seven literally “exclusive” artists, with hardly a single 
name to rank with those who thus record exclusively for the Ampico. 


Most of the pianists of the older generation have recorded their playing for several 
companies, and, while they may be at present under an exclusive contract to play for 
one instrument only, this does not give exclusiveness, in the real sense of the word. 


The Ampico Corporation, and other makers of reproducing instruments, have at 
present contracts with a large number of pianists who have previously recorded for 
other instruments. Such artists are referred to by the Ampico Corporation as now 
exclusively Ampico to make it clear that there is no claim or implication that they 
may be heard only on the Ampico. The chart on the inside of these pages makes the 
whole situation easy of visualization. 

Viewed from every angle the list of Ampico artists stands without a real rival. In 
the last analysis its proudest distinction is that select circle of genius represented 
by those who have insisted that the Ampico alone is worthy of perpetuating their 
art. Such giants can be heard on an actual piano only when playing in person or 
through their Ampico recordings. 


Is not this a true exclusiveness in the best and only real sense of the word? 


The list of pianists used in this analysis may be regarded as official for it has been 
made with the valuable assistance of several of the leading music critics of New York 
and Boston. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
AMPICO, LTD. LONDON 
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A LIST OF THE WORLD'S MOST PROMINENT PIANIST: 
YEARS WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THEIR RECORDIN 
FOR THE AMPICO AND O] 


An Official List of the 

World's most prominent 

Pianists who Have Appeared 
in the last 25 Years. 


. 


61 of them or 84.7% may 
be heard on the AMPICO 


i 


41 of them or 56.9% may 
be heard on the DUO 
ART. 


a 


& 


34 of them, 47.2% may 
be heard on the WELTE 
MIGNON 


é 


a 


17 of them may be heard 

on all three instruments 
AMPICO, DUO ART 
WELTE MIGNON 
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13 of the 
onthe A 
DUO AI 
the WE 





d’Albert, Eugen 
Bachaus, Wilhelm 
Bauer, Harold 
Borchard, Adolphe 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Buhlig, Richard 
Busoni, Ferruccio 
Carreno, Teresa 
Chiapusso, Jan 
Copeland, George 
Cortot, Alfred 
Cottlaw, Augusta 
Dohnanyi, Ernst von 
Dumesnil, Maurice 
Friedberg, Carl 
Friedheim, Arthur 
Friedman, Ignaz 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolph 
Gieseking, Walter 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Goldsand, Robert 
Goodson, Katharine 
Grainger, Percy 
Grieg, Edvard 
Grunfeld, Alfred 
Hambourg, Mark 
Hess, Myra 
Hofmann, Josef 
Hutcheson, Ernest 
d'Indy, Vincent 
Jonas, Alberto 
Lamond, Frederic 
Landowska, Wanda 
Leginska, Ethel 
Lerner, Tina 
Levitzki, Mischa 
Lhévinne, Josef 
Mero, Yolanda 
Mirovitch, Alfred 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno 
Miinz, Mieczyslaw 
Ney, Elly 

Novaes, Guiomar 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin 
Orloff, Nicolas 
Ornstein, Leo 

de Pachmann, Vladimir 
Paderewski, Ignaz J. 
Pauer, Max 

Powell, John 

Pugno, Raoul 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
Reisenauer, Alfred 
Rosenthal, Moriz 
Rubinstein, Arthur 
Saint-Saéns, Camille 
Samaroff, Olga 
Sapelnikoff, Wassily 
Sauer, Emil 
Scharwenka, Xaver 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmitz, E. Robert 
Schnabel, Artur 
Schnitzer, Germaine 
Scott, Cyril 
Scriabine, Alexander 
Siloti, Alexander 
Strauss, Richard 
Tansman, Alexandre 
Zadora, Michael 
Zeisler, Fanny Bloomfield 
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d’Albert 
Bachaus 
Bauer 
Bloomfield Zeisler 
Borchard 
Brailowsky 
Buhlig 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Chiapusso 
Copeland 
Cortot 
Dohnanyi 
Dumesnil 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Friedman 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Gieseking 
Godowsky 
Goldsand 
Goodson 
Grieg 
Grunfeld 
Hambourg 
Hofmann 
d'Indy 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Leginska 
Lerner 
Levitzki 
Lhévinne 
Mero 
Mirovitch 
Moiseiwitsch 
Minz 

Ney 
Nyiregyhazi 
Orloff 
Ornstein 
Pauer 
Pugno 
Rachmaninoff 
Reisenauer 
Rosenthal 
Rubinstein 
Saint-Saéns 
Samaroft 
Sapelnikoff 
Sauer 
Scharwenka 
Schmitz 
Schnabel 
Schnitzer 
Scott 
Scriabine 
Strauss 
Tansman 


Zadora 
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d’Albert 
Bachaus 
Bauer 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Copeland 
Cortot 
Cottlaw 
Dumesnil 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Friedman 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Godowsky 
Goodson 
Grainger 
Hambourg 
Hess 
Hofmann 
Hutcheson 
Jonas 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Leginska 
Lerner 
Mero 
Ney 
Novaes 

de Pachmann 
Paderewski 
Powell 
Rubinstein 
Saint-Saéns 
Sauer 
Scharwenka 
Schelling 
Schmitz 
Scott 

Siloti 
Zadora 


List of 72 pianists who have appeared in the 


last 25 years 


d’Albert 
Bloomfield Zeisler 
Buhlig 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Dohnanyi 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Gieseking 
Grieg 
Hambourg 
Hofmann 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Lhévinne 
Mero 

Ney 
Novaes 

de Pachmann 
Paderewski 
Pauer 
Saint-Saéns 
Samaroft 
Sapelnikoff 
Scharwenka 
Schelling 
Schnabel 
Schnitzer 
Scott 
Scriabine 
Strauss 


Zadora 





d’Albert 
Busoni 
Carreno 
*Friedberg 
*Friedheim 
*Gabrilowitsch 
*Ganz 
Hambourg 
*Hofmann 
*Lamond 
*Landowska 
*Mero 
Ney 
Saint-Saéns 
Scharwenka 
*Scott 
Zadora 
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List Of The Artists Of December 1st, 1927 


* @ ¢ 


Who May Be Heard On The Ampico 


New names are constantly being added to the list of Ampico artists so that any published list is complete only 
on the date of publication. This list of December Ist, 1927 shows a total of 335 who may be heard on the Ampico. 


Abbott, Calvin 
Adler, Clarence 
d’Albert, Eugen 
d’Alexandrowska, Luba 
Allen, Frances Potter 
Altschuler, Modest 
(Conductor) 
Arden, Victor 
Ariani, Adriano 
Augieéras, Pierre 
Axt, William 
Ayres, Cecile 
Bachaus, Wilhelm 
Ball, Ernest R. 
Barber, Lyell 
Baranoff, Sascha 
Barth, Hans 
Bauer, Harold 
Beebe, Florence 
Bellin, Jacob H. 
Bergé, William E. 
Berliner, Dorothy 
Bert, Corrine de 
Bianculani, Luigi 
Bier, Allan 
Billings, Earl 


Bloomfield Zeisler, Fanny 


Bodanzky, Artur 
(Conductor) 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs 
Borchard, Adolphe 
Boshko, Victoria 
Bowman, Otto H. 
Brachocki, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Braun, Robert 
Brinkman, Florence 
Brockway, Howard 
Brownell, Elspeth 
Browning, Mortimer 
Buerger, Julius 
Buhlig, Richard 
Burg, Clarence 

‘ Busoni, Ferruccio 
Cadman, Charles 

Wakefield 

Cady, Harriet 
Campbell, David 
Carreno, Teresa 
Chaloff, Julius 
Chapman, Walter 
Chemet, Reneé 
Chenoweth, Wilbur 
Chiapusso, Jan 
Church, Marjorie 
Clair, Herbert 
Coffer, Mathilde 
Colber, E. Fred 
Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn 
Conover, Agnes 
Cooper, Charles 
Copeland, George 
Copland, Aaron 
Cortot, Alfred 
Cutchin, Esther Marvin 
Dai Buell 
Davies, Reuben 


dancing, and the current musical comedies and operettas. 


Davis, Leonard 
Decker, Walter 
Desmond, Helen 
Dietrich-Hollingshead, 
Ursula 
Dillon, Fannie 
Dilworth, George 
Dixon, Frederic 
Doguereau, Paul 
Dohnanyi, Ernst von 
Donahue, Lester 
Duke, John 
Dumesnil, Maurice 
Duryea, Oscar 
Echaniz, Jose 
Ecker, James 
Edgar, Helen Louise 
Eisler, Paul 
Elizondo, Artemesia 
Ellis, Melville 
Erle, Francis 
Eustis, Rosamund 
Farrar, Geraldine 
Fauré, Gabriel 
Fink, E. A. 
Fox, Felix 
Frances, Annette 
Friedberg, Carl 
Friedheim, Arthur 
Friedman, Ignaz 
Friml, Rudolf 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Gallico, Paolo 
Ganz, Rudolph 
Garrison, Iliff 
Gerdts, Felix 
Gieseking, Walter 
Gilbert, Harry M. 
Giovanni, Irene di 
Glass, Julia 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Golde, Walter 
Goldsand, Robert 
Goode, Blanche 
Goodson, Katharine 
Gordon, Phillip 
Grange, Ina 
Grey, Frank H. 
Grieg, Edvard 
Gruen, Rudolph 
Grunn, Homer 
Gunn, Alexander 
Hageman, Richard 
Hambourg, Mark 
Hanke, Hans 
Hansen, L. H. 
Harrack, Charles de 
Harris, Tomford 
Harrison, Mary E. 
Henneman, Alexander 
Hejtmanek, Bozka 
Henneman, Gertrude 
Henrion, Theodore 
Herbert, Victor 
Hill, Alta 
Hilsberg, Ignace 


Himmelreich, Ferdinand 
Hochman, Arthur 
Hofmann, Josef 

Horst, Louis 


Melamet, Mrs. D. S. 
Merola, Gaetano 
Méro, Yolanda 
Miessner, W. Otto 


Hoschke, Frederick Albert Mirovitch, Alfred 


Howard, John Tasker 
Huntley, Gertrude 
Hyde, Herbert E. 
Ilgenfritz, McNair 
d'Indy, Vincent 
Jacobi, Victor 
Janssen, Werner 
Joiner, Joseph 
Jolas, Jacques 
Jones, Elizabeth Gay 
Kazounoff, Bernece 
Kendall, Edwin 
Kerekjarto, Duci de 
Kerr, George 
Koven, Reginald de 
Klemen, Bertha 
Kmita, Andrei 
Kosloff, Alexis 
Kreiselman, Gertrude 
Kreisler, Fritz 
Kroeger, Ernest R. 
Kuhler, Mary Fromeyer 
La Croix, Aurora 
La Farge, Jean 
La Forge, Frank 
Lambert, Alexander 
Lambert, Joseph 
Lamson, Carl 
Lamond, Frederic 
Landow, Max 
Landowska, Wanda 
Lane, Eastwood 
Lane, Victor 
Laros, Earle 
Lavarro, Enrico 
Lecuona, Ernesto 
Lederer, Henry 
Lefévre, Henri 
Leginska, Ethel 
Leopold, Ralph 
Leschetizky, Marie 
Gabrielle 
Levitzki, Mischa 
Lhévinne, Josef 
Liszniewska, Marguerite 
Melville 
Loesser, Arthur 
Loth, Leslie 
Macbride, Winifred 
MacDermid, James G. 
MacFadyen, Alexander 
McManus, George 
MacNabb, George 
Maier, Guy 
Mana Zucca 
Manecolas, Emelio 
Marvin, John 
Mascagni, Pietro 
Mason, Louise 
Mayer, Estella 


Moiseiwitsch, Benno 
Morano, Loretto 


Scionti, Silvio 

Scott, Cyril 
Scriabine, Alexander 
Sébestyén, George 
Seligman, Isiah 
Shackley, George 
Sheridan, Frank 


Morrey, Grace Hamilton Shipman, Harry 


Morris, Edward 
Miinz, Mieczyslaw 
Nash, Frances 
Navas, Raphael 
Nearing, Homer 
Ney, Elly 
Noe, J. Thurston 
Norfleet, Helen 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin 
Orloff, Nicolas 
Ornstein, Leo 
Pascal, Julian 
Pattison, Lee 
Pauer, Max 
Pelletier, Wilfrid 
Perkins, Ray 
Perry, Gray 
Peters, Jessie 
Piastro, Mishel 
Pierson, Maude 
Pollock, Muriel 
Present, Rata 
Proctor, George 
Pugno, Raoul 
Putz, Egon 
Pyle, Wynne 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
Randegger, Giuseppe 
Reinecke, Carl 
Reisenauer, Alfred 
Reisenberg, Nadia 
Reyes, Juan 
Rice-Gitz 
Rickenbach, Paul 
Rivers, Claire 
Roberts, Lee S. 
Robinson, Carol 
Rosenthal, Adele 
Rosenthal, Moriz 
Ross, Gertrude 
Ross, Stuart 
Rubinstein, Arthur 
Russell, Alexander 
Rybner, Cornelius 
Saint-Saéns, Camille 
Samaroff, Olga 
Samuels, Homer 
Sapellnikoff, Wassily 
Sauber, William 
Sauer, Emil 
Savino, Domenico 
Scharwenka, Xaver 
Schmitz, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Fred A. 
Schnabel, Artur 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
Augusta 
Schnitzer, Germaine 


Supremacy In Popular Artists 


Ampico supremacy in its artists playing popular music is evident in the lists of brilliant exponents of the art of interpreting music for 


Silber, Sidney 
Simon, Morris 
Sklarevski, Alexander 
Smith, George 
Smith, Harold 
Souvaine, Henry 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spaeth, Sigmund 
Sprague, Louis W. 
Steeb, Olga 
Steinfeldt, John M. 
Sterling, Al 
Stern, Lucie 
Stojowski, Sigismund 
Strauss, Lawrence 
Strauss, Richard 
Sturkow Ryder 
Sullivan, Dan 
Suskind, Milton 
Sutherland, Alice 
Swart, Stuart 
Szumowska, Antoinette 
Thompson, Ann 
Tillotson, Frederic 
Tolces, Toska 
Tompkins, “Chick” 
Tovar, José Conrado 
Tovey, Donald F. 
Tovey, Henry D. 
Truxell, Earl 
Tucker, MercedesO"Leary 
Turpin, H. P. 
Utz, Lillian 
Van den Berg, Brahm 
Van Katwijk, Paul 
Velazquez, José 
Vertchamp, Joyce Albert 
Volavy, Marguerite 
Voorhees, Don 
Ward-Stephens 
Wayburn, Ned 
Wehrmann-Schaffner, 
Eugenie 
Wendling, Pete 
Whittaker, James 
Wille, Stewart 
Williams, Guy Bevier 
Winogradoff, Eleanor 
Winston, Elizabeth 
Winternitz, Felix 
Winternitz, Otto 
Wiswell, Jean 
Wittgenstein, Victor 
Yon, Pietro 
Young, Victor 
Zadora, Michael 
Zardo, Eric 
Zygman, Flora 


No other reproducing piano can offer anything comparable with this list, all of whom are now recording exclusively for the Ampico, and 


many of them have never recorded their playing except for the Ampico. 


widely known and acclaimed through their appearances in stage productions of the highest class. 


Vincent Lopez 
Zez Confrey 
Frank Banta 
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Vincent Youmans 


Roy Bargy 
Lee Sims 
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Adam Carroll 
Ferdie Grofe 
Edgar Fairchild 


Ralph Rainger 


J. Milton Delcamp 


Frank Black 


hey are names of pianists and composers of international reputation, 


Richard Rodgers 
Henry Lange 
Ralph Reichenthal 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


A Correspondent Suggests Plan 
for Reorganizing State Associations 
“If the Dealers Will Not Come to the Association, Bring the 


Association to Them’”’ Is Slogan of New 
Organization Plan 


HE exposé made in the last issue of the MusicaL Courier Extra of the deplorable weakness of the 
entire association idea has caused a furore in the trade, judging by the responses which have reached 


these offices. 
tating and only a few constructive. 


All of this seems a bit unwarranted, at least to the Musica, Courter Extra. 
Musicat Courier Extra has supported the association movement. f 
and this statement is made without egotism, in bringing about the organization of the Chamber of 
merce and the National Association of Music Merchants. It has worked mightily in the encouragement 


of state dealer associations. All of this work has not been 
apparent. All of this work has not been properly appre- 
ciated. And for a good part of it the MusicaL Courter 
Extra has not been given credit. 

The Musicat Courter Extra presents no brief on this 
score. It has supported the association movement not to 
receive commendation because it felt that definite benefits 
were to be derived from the creation of closer contacts 
between piano men and the ironing out of trade difficulties 
and the elimination of trade malpractices through associa- 
tional activities. These present only a negative side of the 
benefits to be derived. There were also the positive benefits 
which the MusicaL Courter Extra believed could be gained 
by dealers from other dealers in the same state, or even in 
the same country—the formulation of better selling meth- 
ods, the banding together for mutual protection, the pro- 
motion of general schemes of a business building nature, and 
most of all the creation of a general feeling of good fellow- 
ship instead of antagonism and hostility, a general trade 
morale. 

All these things the Musicat Courter Extra’ believed 
could be derived through strong trade bodies and for that 
reason, and that alone, gave whole-hearted efforts and un- 
stinted support to any and all association movements. 


A Business Analysis 

In the last issue of the Mustcat Courter Extra there 
was presented a picture of the association idea as it exists 
today. Every dealer association, state and national, was 
analyzed, on the basis of its own reports, as to the results 
accomplished during the last year. The report was dispas- 
sionate, unbiased, and made purely from the standpoint of 
critical analysis. 

The review was made for one reason. 
state, regional and national, are costing the piano trade 
millions of dollars a year. Get that picture—not hundreds, 
not thousands, but millions. These millions are eaten up in 
many ways. First through dues, which form probably the 
smallest item in the budgetary expenses. Travelling expenses 
to and from meeting places, hotel expenses, manufacturers’ 
expenses in providing exhibits for the purpose of exploiting 
these dealers’ meetings and most tremendous of all, manu- 
facturers’ expenses in entertaining dealers who come to 
these conventions are the other items. 


These associations, 


From a logical viewpoint the money for all these items 
Whatever the 
manufacturer spends goes into his overhead, his advertising 
appropriation or to whatever bookkeeping account it may be 
allocated. However, the result is the same. It finally adds 
to his cost of making pianos, making his pianos cost more 
to manufacture. The more they cost, the more he has to 
charge the dealer. If the dealer has to meet this additional 
cost, he loses money by being compelled to raise the retail 
price. This is only a fallacious method of adjustment. The 
more pianos cost, the greater the sales resistance and, con- 
sequently, the fewer pianos are sold. The dealer loses by 
the operation of an infallible, irrevocable economic law. 


come from the pockets of the piano dealer. 


The Year’s Accomplishments 

So there is this point established. Directly and indirectly 
the dealers are paying a few millions of dollars a year to 
support their trade associations. It is a fair question to ask 
—‘‘What are the dealers getting for this huge outlay?” The 
answer is shown in the report in the November 1 issue of the 
Musicat Courier Extra, It is—‘“Little of nothing—mostly 
the latter.” 

The only concrete results of benefit for the year are 
briefly : : 

1. A national promotion scheme which has not so far 
been a direct or indirect aid in selling more pianos. 

2. A city-wide promotion plan which so far has been a 
considerable source of expense, and which in several in- 
stances at least has proven a flat failure. 


Many letters have been received, signed and unsigned, favorable and unfavorable, devas- 


For many years the 


It was one of the strongest factors, 


Com- 





3. The reported accomplishments of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, which has been compara- 
tively inexpensive and which is returning at a better rate 
than its cost. 

4. Various individual state actions, such as the carrying 
charge schedule, phonograph trade-in schedule, and radio 
service manual in California; the mutual insurance plan in 
Ohio; and a number of minor activities. 

5. The appointment of a new executive secretary lor 
the National Association of Music Merchants. 

So far this would not seem to be a sufficient return for 
the money expended. A business organization capitalized at 
the estimated cost of association procedure would be ex- 
pected to produce far in excess of this figure. 

The only argument that seems to be left is the individual 
benefits each dealer gains through meeting his fellow dealers 
This argument falls flat, flat on its long 
and not too pretty nose. The dealers don’t go to the meet- 
They don’t even join the associations. When they 
The dealers themselves, in ever in- 
There 


in these meetings. 


ings. 
join they don’t work. 
creasing numbers, are repudiating the associations. 
were more dealers at the Ohio meeting than at the National. 
Ohio, the rebel state, which itself has repudiated the Na- 
tional association! At most of the meetings held so far 
this year, the dealer attendance was so pitifully small that 
all who attended were made officers, executive board mem- 
bers, committee men or whatever positions were open or 
could be invented to meet the emergency. 


What Is Wrong? 

The dealers apparently do not approve 
Yet they pay the bills for these same 
The fact that they 


What is wrong? 
of the associations. 
meetings. It is a ridiculous situation. 
pay indirectly, for the most part, does not alter the situation. 
When a business man pays taxes to the government and 
the governmental funds are wasted or stolen, as in the re- 
cently revealed census graft, or in the more flagrant Tea- 
pot Dome scandal, his is the money that is being malused. 

The associations are tottering because of lack of dealer 
support. Are they to be abandoned? What is the answer? 

Appropriately at this time there comes to hand the one 
really helpful suggestion in the mass of correspondence 
aroused by the Musica Courter Extra’s initial analysis of 
The author of this screed is known to the 
Extra, but 
Let his suggestion, therefore, be taken 
The man 


this subject. 
MusIcAL Courter 
name is withheld. 
at its face value with this consideration in mind. 
who is responsible for the following is one who has made 
a close study of piano men and their problems for some 


following his request, his 


years past. He is familiar with the association movement 
from the inside. Therefore, he dares to make statements 
which may hurt, but which are trenchant pronouncements 
of the trust as it actually exists, the facts, always the 
facts. 

Let us read what this eminent, although anonymous, gentle- 
man has to say: 

“Editor, Musical Courier Extra: 

“First of all, permit me to slap you on the back for your 
fearless article on ‘The Use and Uselessness of the State 
and National Associations.’ It is a calm, judicial view of the 
situation as I know it to exist. As one on the firing line of 
selling, I appreciate it. 

“Second,—I have been an association man, first and al- 
ways, but of late, I have been wondering where the devil 
we were getting. I used to get to the association meetings, 
have a good time with the boys—but I quit—and Why? 
I wasn’t getting anything out of them except 
and an ache in the region of my pocketbook. 

“I have only one fault to find with your business analysis 
as you call it—a good way of putting it, too. You say the 
dealers stay away because they do not feel they are getting 
anything out of the meetings, or words to that effect. 

“Let me asseverate, sir, you don’t tell the half of it. 


a headache, 


23 
You've been to those meetings.—‘Hello, Jim, how’s business ? 
Have another, and what about a show tonight, a little box 
There’s the reason everybody is spending money 
Some of it goes for the stuff that flows like 


party, ete.’ 
like water. 
water, but tastes better, but it goes, and how! 

“Nobody wants to look like a piker, and besides, it’s a 
poor business stunt, with some of your creditors right on 
the spot. So the poor dealer, who isn’t on the rocks, but 
who is a couple of Lindbergh hops away from being a mil- 
lionaire, steps out and spends money which he needs in his 
husiness. 

“There’s the truth in a nutshell. 
afford to attend these meetings, first, because he can’t afford 


The small dealer cannot 


to spend the money and second, because he can’t afford to 
spend the time. He's got his business to look after and 


wasted time means wasted money, and—as aforesaid—all 
he gets is an engraved souvenir program card. 

“This is a rather jocular way to treat a serious matter. 
Something ought to be done. Some one has to start things 
to come forward with a real idea, if the value of the asso- 
ciation idea is to be maintained and the cost of running them 
lessened. 


“Now, I 


some time back and after reading the article in the last 


have studied this problem very carefully for 


Musica Courter Extra, my idea crystallized in the fol- 
lowing form— 

“Mind, I don’t claim it will hold water. 
At any rate, it is a starting point for 


It might work 
and it might not. 
future action. 

Here is the proposition: 

“If the dealers will not come to the association—why 
not bring the association to them? In other words—as 
long as the dealer can not afford to take part in asso- 
ciation activities because he can not afford to leave his 
business, why, bring the association right into his store, 
or, in the larger centers, in the city association bodies. 

“Looking over the results of the association work 
for 1926-1927, I am forced to the conclusion that what- 
ever good has been accomplished has been the result of 
the work of one man. Committees usually function that 
way. A man gets an idea, presents it, a committee is 
appointed to work, and his committee stand around and 
‘yes’ him. So the work goes on. 

“All this work so far has been done by association 
members, devoting time which they could ill afford to 
something from which they derive only an indirect 
benefit. Why put this strain on the membership? 

“Why not have a paid executive secretary? Let him 
have an official office in some central city. His func- 
tions to be to act in behalf of the association in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the industry, also to 
include his travelling to every member of the organiza- 
tion to gain suggestions as to necessary action. Reports 
to be made in printed form every six months, or three 
months, or whenever necessary. 

“No wasteful annual meeting. Voting to be conducted 
through the paid executive secretary’s office and the bal- 
lots reported by him. 

“Secretary empowered to enlist local or state com- 
mittees when needed for specific action.” 

“I believe that in this way the cumbersome machinery of 
the state associations can be eliminated, while all the ad- 
vantages of cooperation can be maintained. The only point 
of contact which most of the dealers in the state have with 
the state association activities, is a passive one at present. 
They read the reports of the state association meetings in 
the trade papers, and they receive periodic reports from the 
secretary of that body. 
worked for the 
national body, with perhaps a few minor alterations pro- 


“The same scheme, I believe, could be 
viding for a greater measure of supervision over the work 

As a matter of fact there was 
this 


of the paid executive force 
an illustration as to how would work out in actual 
practise given not so long ago in selecting a place for the 
next meeting. A ballot was conducted by mail, with appar- 
ently as satisfactory results as would have been obtained in 
a national meeting, and much more expeditiously too. 

“In other words, there would still be associations, except 
that they would function via mail, with special committee 
meetings to take care of special emergencies. 

“You will understand of course that this is me rely a sug- 
gestion to start a new line of thought. No doubt there are 
many flaws in the scheme as I have presented it. The prin 
ciple of the thing is what I want put over. I don’t care 
what happens then, as long as the eventual result will be 
the elimination of some of this awful expense which the 
dealers have been compelled to bear for so many years. 

“This stunt 


dealers’ store. 


will right into the 
Perhaps the real thing to do would be for 
the state organizer or paid executive secretary to call small 
joint meetings of the piano dealers in the city or within a 
reasonable territory. In this could secure an ex- 
cellent slant on the desires and needs of that particular sec- 


bring the association 


way he 


tion and could plan to incorporate plans for remedying any 
particular situation by including it in the general state pro- 
gram. 

“I hope you will find space for this communication in the 
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Can You Sell Piano Tone? 


You Can! 


A certain few pianos possess a 
superiority of tone which is as easily 
demonstrated to and recognized by 
‘the novice as the virtuoso. It is only 
the heretofore sharply limited range 
of price and size of these outstanding 
pianos that makes it possible to sell 
any other kind. 


The sure saleability of superior 
piano tone is the main foundation 
underlying the promotion of the new 
Haddorff group of pianos—true 
piano tone, artistic in conception and 
in performance, which runs through 
the whole range of Haddorff pianos, 
from the three-foot nine-inch upright 
to the concert grand. 


The millions of dollars spent in 
the last few years in exploiting the 
radical improvements in the tone of 
the phonograph, radio and other 
instruments, have helped to make 
the public more tone-conscious and 
tone-critical than ever before. 


All signs point to beauty of 
tone as the factor in piano value 
which should, now more than ever 
before, be demanded by the dealer 
and stressed in his advertising and 


sales demonstrations. 
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MILTON 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Geo. W. Atven, Pres. 
628 West 5ist Street 
New York 
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columns of the Musica Courter Extra, because I wish 
very much to have some comments on it. 

“Please do not print my name unless you think it abso- 
lutely necessary. Coming as an anonymous suggestion I 
think it is more likely to receive impartial consideration than 
if my name were appended to it. 


Yours very truly, 


A Constructive Suggestion 

Here is a really constructive suggestion. At least it at- 
tacks the problem from the one vital point of expense. No 
matter how much were paid to the executive secretary in 
each individual state, it would still be less than those same 
dealers are paying in the form of association overhead. 

The one fly in the ointment, as the Musicat CourIER 
ExTra sees it, is the securing of men for those positions, who 
first of all would be familiar enough to handle the affairs 
of the music industries without wasting too much time in 
becoming familiar with conditions, and next seeing the men 
selected actually did some work in return for their salaries. 
The music industries generally speaking, have had a rather 
sad experience with executive secretaries. Cn the whole 
they have been able to accomplish much less than some one 
or other in the trade who devoted his time to some particu- 
lar phase of the problem and put across some needed bit of 
reform. Men of the executive ability of Shirley Walker, 
Frank Bayley, Edward H. Uhl, Charles E. Byrne, and others 
who have been busy in association work during the past 
year, have in reality motivated the real constructive efforts 
of the various associations during the year. 

What is the use of hiring a paid secretary if he cannot 
be made to work? How is supervision to be exercised, 
without having to dangle over him the continuous effect 
of being fired? Sometimes it is hard to fire him despite his 
record because of a difference of opinion as to the merit or 
demerit of his efforts in behalf of the association? 

This is not to be taken in the light of carping criticism. 
The Musicat Courter Extra welcomes the suggestions 
made by its correspondent, but wishes first of all to point 
out one of the weak spots in the plan with a view to direct- 
ing criticism, and remedial action. Surely the presentation 
is logical and the Musicat Courter Extra invites any of its 
readers to take up the plan whether favorably or unfavora- 
bly. Only by open discussion can the truth be arrived at. 
Only by bringing the best minds in the trade to work can a 
plan acceptable to all be formulated. 


Shirley Walker Issues 
Warning on Puzzle Scheme 


Shirley Walker, president of the Music Trades Associa- 
tion of Northern California, has sent out a letter to members 
of the music trades, warning them against any puzzle scheme, 
involving credit checks. Mr. Walker says that the old 
Puzzle Contest and Credit Check scheme has put in an ap- 
pearance again. If conducted along lines that are question- 
able (and they usually are) the merchant putting on the 
scheme is liable to run afoul of the law. He also says: 


The letter reads as follows: 


Warning Against Puzzle Scheme 
To the Music Trade of Northern California: 

The old Puzzle Contest and Credit Check scheme has 
put in an appearance again. To those who are contemplat- 
ing using it, I am sending out this notice of warning. Off 
hand, the scheme looks plausible and promises returns in 
sales. However, if conducted along lines which are question- 
able (and they usually are) the merchant putting on the 
scheme is liable to run afoul of the law. 

The scheme is similar to one which John H. Sprinkle 
used in 1916. Let me give you Mr. Sprinkle’s history. He 
advertised the puzzle contest in the newspapers of Baltimore 
where he had a piano store. On June 14, 1916, he was in- 
dicted for intent to defraud. There was no question about 
the legitimacy of the contest from the standpoint of giving 
away the prizes. The law, however, questioned the value of 
the credit checks—the government claimed this value was 
“fictitious.” Of course, everybody who entered the contest 
received a credit check. It was proven Sprinkle had raised 
the prices of his pianos to cover the amount of the credit 
checks. Therefore, it was held that the credit checks were 
worth nothing. Because the recipients had come into the 
store and used the credit checks (whose value was fictitious) 
it was held that Mr. Sprinkle had intended to defraud the 
recipients. Mr. Sprinkle was convicted. He appealed his 
case to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 4th Dis- 
trict, but the Court upheld he conviction which provided free 
board and lodging for Mr. Sprinkle for eighteen months in 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Any schcr.e which uses a credit check which has this 
“fictitious value” is identical with the scheme under which 
Mr. Sprinkle was convicted. The National Association of 
Music Merchants and the National Better Business Bureau 
are collecting information all over the United States where 
the scheme has been and is being used. The Post Office 
Department and the Attorney General are co-operating. I 
understand that investigations are being made where this 
scheme has been used where the credit checks have only a 
“fictitious value.” Undoubtedly indictments will be re- 
turned. 

I suggest that if such a scheme is offered you that you 
“stop, look and listen’—this Association will be glad to give 
you any information that it can. 


Mason Haulin 
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Everywhere recognized as 

musically the most beautiful 

piano the world has ever 
known. 
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Schools of music and professional 
musicians decide for themselves 
when they choose their piano. 
The scores of schools and super- 
visors of music who have chosen 
the Davenport-Treacy is indica- 
tive of its genuine merit. 
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The Wonderful Ampico Recording 
Process Revealed to the Public 


Article in Scientific American Praises the Marvelous 
Mechanical Ingenuity Involved in Making 
Ampico Records 


7 he 


ment of the 


Ampico process of recording, 
Ampico Corporation which has given a perm- 


anent record of the greatest pianists of the age to music 


lovers. was recently the subject of a highly interesting arti- 


cle in the Scientific American. It is a wonderful and highly 


complex procedure, of which all the details can not be 


fully appreciated by the layman. However, a study of some 


of the steps involved from the recording of the playing of 


the artist the studio, to the wonderful fidelity of reenact- 
ment whet 


Ampico 


represents 


the completed roll is heard in the home of an 


owner, gives an indication as to how great a task 


or many years the Ampico process of recording was 


could only marvel at the results, 


this 


kept secret, so that one 


without understanding how work was accomplished. 


Quite recently, however, the Ampico Corporation decided to 


a little light on this secret process, and to dispel for- 


music emanating from this source 


It is revealed that the word 


suggestion that 


was of canned” variety 


“reenacting,” used to describe the function of the Ampico 


medium, has been chosen advisedly. The keynote of the en- 


tire complicated process of recording is to present the play- 


ing of the artist, just as he produced it at the keyboard of 


the rumen This involves all sorts of careful scientific 


measurement, te the accurate determination of the dynamic 


intensity every note played, the exact duration of every 


every pause, every variation in tempo, tone color, 


in short which makes for individuality m_ the 


There is absolutely nothing added to the playing of the 


form of frills and furbelows, and what is more 
is deducted. It is a more faithful fac- 


than a painting or photograph, for the 


ntains some intangible quality of life. 


reflection of the playing of the artist, 


tment, as though the artist himself were to 


selection recorded in the studio in 


varticular 
the Ampico owner 

ific American article on the Ampico is of great 
he wide publicity the subject will gain through 
value. It will be remem- 


makes it of great 


months Tuners’ Convention in 


ago at the 
' 


F. Stoddard gave a highly illuminative 


the music roll, culminating in the 

Stereopticon views were used 
presenting a fairly comprehensive 
rding process In Mr. Stoddard’s 
article appearing in the Scientific 


7 
r 


t omissi 


ms, but ample 


chnical 
appreciate the tremendous factors 
) recording process is given 


The 


talk 


material 
delivered a 
In the first cut there is 
As may be 
taken 
being of the notes and the pedalling, 
Thess 

1 


he artist plays and the 


seen, there 


simultaneously, 


f the dynamics. 





Eliminating Wrong Notes 


INTHE NINE ATTN HTT 


the marvelous develop- 


notes and pedalling are recorded by means of pencil marks. 
The 
accuracy the amount of energy in the hammer, just at the 
instant that it strikes the strings. 


dynamic recording consists of measuring with great 


The peculiarity of the 
dynamic recording is that the sheet comes off the instru- 
ment without any visible marks. It is put through a special 


developing process, after which the measurement marks 


appear. These marks are identified into parts and measured 
and the scale divided into 120 parts, each part representing 
1/10 of the difference in loudness discernible by the average 
ear. 

A direct connection is made between the recording instru- 
ment and the piano used by the artist by electric circuit. 
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Following the check-up, the two sheets, one of the notes 
and pedalling and the other of the dynamics, are combined 
into a single sheet by transferring the dynamic marks di- 
rectly on the note sheet. This work also required a high 
degree of skill and attention. 
careful process of measurement of the myriad dots and 
lines of the record which are translated into music roll per- 
forations, controlling the Ampico medium. 


Following this, there is a 


re-enacting 
Every detail in the playing is measured. 

“One of the most interesting operations,” states the Sci- 
entific American article, “is the analysis of the tone quality, 
which is made possible by indications showing the speed 
with which the dampers move up and down in the operation 
of the pedal. The reproducing of each half pedalling and 
other subtle tone effects is made possible by a system of 
extending certain note perforations, which causes their tones 
to sink through from one harmony to the next, thereby giv- 
ing notes identical with those which the original artist con- 
trived to put into his playing.” 

Thus, the very long note extensions which are observable 
on some rolls are not to be taken to mean that the artist 
has held down those notes for that length of time, but that 
he has secured an equivalent effect by the use of the half 
pedal. Half pedalling is a quick use of the damper pedal 
which does not wholly cause the strings touched by the 
dampers to cease sounding. The vibration of the half pedal 
string continues long after the artist's finger has left the 


MT mn 








Right: 

The Correction Room 
Here 
measured 
actitude. 
ing im 
accuratel 
determined. 


every dot and line is 
with meticulous ex- 
Every shade of mean- 
the artist’s playing ts 
and mathematically 


The first operation on the roll is a very careful check against 
the sheet music, to eliminate any possible errors in the art- 
ist’s playing or notes recorded by accidental striking of notes 
not included in the This work is done by skilled 
musicians who have also had thorough training in the spe- 
cialized branch of the work. 


score. 


Transferring the Measurements 


MLA 


MT Hh uu 


Left: 
The Recording Instrument 
Note that two records are taken 
simultaneously, the one at the 
left being the dynamic record 
and the one at the right the 
record of the notes and pedalling. 
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harmony immediately following, create one form of what 


These vibrations, mingled with those of the notes of 


is known as tone color. 
Extended marks on the side of the Ampico records show 
exactly where the damper pedals lifted the dampers from 


the strings and where they returned. There are also indi- 
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Hand Perforating Pilot Holes 
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cations which show exactly how fast the dampers are lifted 
from the strings and returned to them and how deeply the 
dampers sunk into the strings. 

After the transference of the dynamic markings the roll 
is given to an operator who translates the record of the 
pedalling into extended perforations controlling the damper. 
The operator then takes the roll and transfers these mark- 
ings, which are made in the form of pencilled figures, into 
side hole perforations. These perforations are made as 
shown above, entirely by hand, ensuring the most painstak- 
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This delicate recording instrument measures accurately the 
length of time it takes the hammer to travel the last eighth 
of an inch before it strikes the string, and from this meas- 
urement the exact loudness of the tone produced can be 
easily calculated, 416 hundred-thousandths of a second be- 
ing required to produce the softest note and 51 hundred- 
thousandths for the loudest. 
therefore is expended in striking the loudest note than when 


About 60 times more energy 


producing a whispered pianissimo. Some interesting side- 


lights are shown in the playing of great pianists by this 





ing accuracy. The first cut on the second 
page of this article shows the roll being 
heard in its entirety for the first time 
since being recorded. A skilled musician 
is at the instrument to give a careful 
check upon all the processes so far com- 
pleted. Every detail is examined with 
the same painstaking care that marks 
every process in the making of the roll. 
If there are any corrections to be made, 
it is given to another operator, shown in 
the second picture, at special stencil 
tables, where any 
made. After all 
completed and a stencil of the perfect 
roll made, it is ready to be heard by the 


indicated change is 


corrections have been 


artist. 

The record submitted to the artist is. a 
perfect performance, being an exact dup- 
licate of the one he gave in recording it. It is seldom that 
the artist requests any change—if a change is made it is 
not a correction, but involves, usually, some minor altera- 
tion in dynamics or other details, which the critical sense 
of the artist advises upon listening to his own playing 
through the Ampico re-enacting medium. 

One of the most wonderful of all the processes through 
which the roll goes is the automatic stencil machine, of 
which it is said that it can all but think. Five years are re- 
quired for the designing and construction of this exceedingly 
complicated bit of machinery. The photograph which is 
reproduced gives but a faint impression of this marvellous 
mechanism. 

After alterations have been completed, duplicates are 
made on this machine which, in turn, are used in the manu- 
facture of the finished music rolls for the re-enacting piano. 

The actual music cutting machines are duplex, cutting 
thirty rolls at a time, in two groups of fifteen each, at the 
rate of 3%’ of finished record per minute of operation. 

The text material covering the article on the Ampico, in 
the November issue of Scientific America, is concise but 
very clear. It is worth reprinting here, as an able sum- 
mary of the process. It read as follows: 

“A recording instrument, lately perfected by the Ampico 
Research Laboratory, accurately reveals the physical basis 
of those finer emotional qualities which mark the inspired 
performances of the great masters. A record taken on this 
instrument of the playing of an everyday pianist clearly 
shows the mediocrity of his performance as compared with 
that of one of the foremost great artists. That lovely 
liquid singing quality of tone—which is so rarely heard even 
in the great recital halls; that bel canto which subdues an 
audience to the point of making them regard the dropping of 
a pin as a misdemeanor; and a cough as a states prison of- 
fence; and other effects, heretofore regarded almost as 
manifestations of the soul of the artist, are being analyzed 
for mechanical reproduction through the record music roll. . 


Left: 
First Hearing of 


Record 


Below: 
Making Stencil 
Corrections 
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or ragged; if his tone is good or bad; and even whether his 
playing has feeling or is cold. The performance is figura 
tively put under a microscope.” 

It may be of interest at this time in connection with the 
special development of the Ampico, to repeat part of Mr. 
Stoddard’s speech on the evolution of the music roll. It 
has been a long and laborious process, arriving at the me- 
chanical perfection as well as artistic fidelity of the Am- 
pico roll of today, as evolved from the crude contrivances 
the the Mr. Stoddard 
traces this development with admirable restraint and ac- 


marking beginning of industry. 
curacy and his statements might be construed as a text book 
on the player roll industry. In that part of his former talk 
in which he dealt with the early history of player rolls, Mr 
Stoddard said: 

“In about the year 1840 we find the first mention of the 
use of the continuous paper rci! which later supplanted the 
Claude 
pears to be the inventor of the perforated paper note sheet. 
This patent was dated January 24, 1842. Until about 1850 


pin cylinder. Felix Sevtre of Lyons, France, ap 


the only mechanically operated keyboard instruments were 
organs. At this time, we find Hunt and Bradish in Warren, 
Ohio, taking out a patent on a little pianoforte controlled 
by a paper music roll and actuated by a crank turned by 
hand, so we may safely say that about 1850 was the earliest 
This 
patent of Hunt and Bradish is accompanied by a drawing of 
a little piano with only 


date of a piano player actuated by paper music rolls. 


thirteen strings which could be 


carried around easily under the arm. The illustration shows 
the crank, but as no monkey is shown I 
presume it was not carried under the 
arm or strapped over the shoulder. 


“The first music rolls which were laid 
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Right: 

The Automatic Stencil 
Machine 

This complex mechanism 

took five years to design 

and construct. It can all 

but think. 


super-accurate method of recording. One artist who pro- 
duced an exceptionally beautiful quality of singing tone was 
found to co-ordinate his hands and pedaling to the almost 
incredible accuracy of one fiftieth of a second. We some- 
times hear a performance which sounds perfect. Apparently 
there is not a flaw existing in the playing. Records of such 
performances when analyzed sometimes reveal unbelievable 
faults. 
remarkable control of dynamics, beautifully graduated mel- 
ody, and an accompaniment played with almost inaudible 
softness and smoothness, revealed when submitted to the 


One example, which to the ear showed the most 


tests of an uncompromising measuring machine, a grossly 
This shortcoming was 
not discernible in listening to the playing because the accom- 
paniment was too soft to define the positions of the various 


faulty rhythm in the accompaniment. 


notes. The records measure technical ability with uncanny 
accuracy. The marks of the pencil points of this soul- 
searching machine show exactly the control the pianist has 


over his fingers; whether his dynamics are nicely balanced 


out were merely perforated rolls with 


the notes exactly as they were shown in 
the sheet music, thus leaving it entirely 
musical 


to the operator to provide the 


expression. A great many thousands of 


players were sold which were operated 
out 


by these crude mathematically laid 


music rolls. How well do we all remem- 
ber having a neighbor who owned one 
of those piano players! Those 


lot of 


owners 
had a fun trying to put musical 
expression into those mechanically played 
notes, but the neighbors suffered a lot of 
agony. 

the owners of 


“Generally speaking, 





those instruments had about as much idea of music as the 
old fellow in the country church orchestra who played the 
piccolo. At one of the vesper services at which the orchestra 
performed this particular old fellow got the pages of his 


sheet music mixed so that he was playing the third pa 


ge 
while the rest of the orchestra were playing the second page 
A distinguished gentleman who sat in the third pew was so 
upset by the mistake that he could not repress his feelings 
and in his disgust said right out loud, ‘the damn fool piccolo 
player.’ After the orchestra had completed its selection, the 
minister stepped to the front of the pulpit and asked the 
person in the congregation who called the piccolo player a 
‘damn fool’ please to stand up. The distinguished gentlemen 
did not stand up, but a little deacon in the back of the church 
rose and said, “Preacher, may I suggest that you do not try 
to find out who called the piccolo player a damn fool, but 
that you try to find out who called the damn fool a piccolo 
player,” 

“It was a long time before it became evident that the 
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eye appeal is a factor in selling pianos today. 
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An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manu facture. 
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Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bem, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 





The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - ~ Ohio, U. S. A. 
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general public were not musicians. They loved music, but 
they did not know how to give musical expression. Realiz- 
ing this, many inventors in the field of the player piano set 
about to construct various devices which would help the 
public to give musical expression to those mechanically 
played notes. 

“In 1891 R. M. Hunter of Philadelphia conceived the idea 
of putting a wavy line on the music roll to denote when the 
music should be played loudly and when softly. This was 
the first step in the long road traveled in the development 
of the marvelous present day players. From this impor- 
tant step, the evolution of the music roll took a turn toward 
producing various effects automatically instead of leaving 
them to the discretion of the operator of the player piano. 

“Following Mr. Hunter by nearly ten years, F. L. Young 
of the Aeolian Company conceived the idea of the Metro- 
style, which was also a wavy line running the length of the 
sheet and a pointer attached to the tempo lever, the index 
end of which reached up to the tracker bar. If the tempo 
lever were moved so that this index end of the pointer fol- 
lowed the line the various retards and accelerandos and 
ether tempo effects were rendered in musical style. 

“Some five years later the Themodist was invented simul- 
taneously by Mr. Crooks and Mr. Skinner. This improve- 
ment in the music roll consisted of inserting supplementary 
perforations on the edge of the sheet opposite each theme 
or melody note. These perforations controlled a mechanism 
which automatically brought out the melody of the piece. 

“While these later improvements were going on in this 
country, Edwin Welte in Germany was attacking the prob- 
lem in an entirely new manner. He was taking an actual 
record of a musician’s playing and reproducing it entirely 
automatically. Mr. Welte’s music roll contained supple- 
mentary perforations which controlled the force with which 
the different notes were struck. His achievement was by far 
the greatest step forward made up to that time in mechan- 
ically produced music. Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of the Welte, there was a similar development made 
in this country which later was brought out by the Ameri- 
can Piano Company and is now known as the Ampico. 

“Some time after the Ampico came the Duo-Art, which 
was also entirely automatic. These reproducing instruments 
were all operated by electric motors instead of by foot 
pedals. 

“With the advent of the Ampico, there came another im- 
provement in the music roll, the development of a means 
for producing tonal effects which had been, up to that time, 
regarded by many musicians as not being within the realm 
of mechanism but were rather, as they liked to express it, 
“A manifestation of the soul of the performer.” This 
invention consisted of arbitrarily extending the perforations 
of certain notes in order to carry their tones across from 
one harmony to another—thereby obtaining precisely the 
effect which the performer did by his subtle operation of the 
damper pedal. Numerous patents were applied for and 
granted to the American Piano Company on this method of 
obtaining these subtle tonal effects. 

“The next development in the evolution of the music roll 
came in the method of recording a musician's playing. Mr. 
Welte’s method was secret, so we cannot know how it was 
done. The method used in the early days of the Ampico 
was covered by a patent granted about 1912. This consisted 
ot placing electric contacts on the piano key which would 
indicate on a moving sheet the length of time it took the 
key to be depressed. We can readily see that it requires a 
much longer time to depress the key when playing a soft 
note than it does when playing a loud note. So a long mark 
denotes a soft note and a short mark denotes a loud note, 
with various gradations between.” 


Baldwin Piano Company 
Sponsors $1,000 Prize Contest 


The Baldwin Piano Company has adopted one of the 
tried and tested methods for arousing interest in the piano, 
an idea that has worked successfully in other lines. This has 
taken the form of an announcement of a $1,000 prize con- 
test for the best title to a picture. The picture selected is 
the illustration used in the advertisement for the Hamilton 
piano which appeared in various national magazines during 
the month of October. Illustrations of the picture in 
poster form have been distributed to all dealers. The 
picture itself is printed, showing a little child evidently 
taking her first lesson on the piano at her own volition and 
without a teacher. The suggestive title is given, “When 
chubby hands investigate.” Prizes will be given as follows: 
first prize, $250; second, $100; third $50; next four best, $25 
each; 10 fifth prizes, $10 each and 80 next best prizes, $5.00 
each. The following rules have been adopted for the con- 
test: 

$1,000.00 in various cash prizes will be awarded to the 97 
contestants whose suggestions for a title to the Hamilton 
advertising picture are best in the estimation of the contest 
judges. 

Titles for picture must be submitted on coupon blanks, 
provided free by The Baldwin Piano Company or any 
Baldwin dealer and attached below. 

Titles must not contain more than seven words. You 
may submit as many titles as desired. 
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esse French & Sons Piano Co. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 








THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 
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THERE ARE REASONS 


When a product has been in 
use constantly for over 20 years, 
and each year its use increases, 
there must be some reasons for 
it. 

This is what has happened to 
PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. Just a few reasons for 
this continued increase are: 


Reliability of Glue 
Uniformity of Glue 
Service Rendered Users 
Saving in Glue Costs 
Satisfactory Gluing in Finished 
Products 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 
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“ Dhe Piano That Gndures” 
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November 15, 











SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 
OF KURTZMANN QUALITY 


—_ is no test of quality 
equal to that of the passing 

years. Time levels all things 
and promotes a true perspective 
that makes accurate judgment pos- 


sible, both of men and the things 


they make. 


URTZMANN Pianos have 
been made and sold for 
more than seventy-nine 
years. And during all this time, 
the Kurtzmann policy of highest 


quality at the lowest possible 
price has been steadfastly main- 


tained, just as it will always be 
maintained! 


HE growth of the Kurtzmann over this period of nearly eighty years 
evidences the soundness of this policy as well as the sustained sat- 


isfaction which it affords 
country. 


New catalog and 


dealers. 
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Kurtzmann. distributors throughout the 


open territory proposition are available for interested 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the wast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personages. Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 


TM 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Coatsy Greson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 
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Mehlin 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments ars embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction, 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Cfice and Factory: West New York. N. J 
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LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“Small Grand with a Big Tone”’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. nc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 








The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 
pianos. Valuable territory still open. Write 
for our effective sales plan. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO. 
Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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C. B. Amorous Advocates 
New Term in Piano Selling 


Clinton B. Amorous, Director of Sales of the Aeolian 
Company, is responsible for the promulgation of a new term 
in piano merchandising. Mr. Amorous suggests that, in 
view of the fact that the term carrying charge is met with 
a certain amount of resistance on the part of the general 
public, due to some misconception of meaning of the term 
itself, that a new phraseology be adopted to cover that par- 
ticular phase of business. Mr. Amorous suggests the use 
of the term finance charge, as being at once more com- 
prehensive and more dignified. It lifts the sale arrangement 
as between the dealer and the piano purchaser to a plane 
above that of the dollar snatcher, to an easily understanda- 
ble banking transaction. 

“The introduction of the Carrying Charge is one of the 
most constructive steps that the piano industry has taken,” 
said Clinton B. Amorous recently. “It provides a method 
of financing installment sales that has been tried and found 
basically sound in a great number of imporiant American 
industries. It deserves serious consideration by every pro- 
gressive piano dealer. It is here to stay. 

“But the phrase ‘Carrying Charge’ is a faulty and objec- 
tionable title for this successful financing method. A new 
phrase has been coined that describes it adequately and con- 
cisely, and this phrase should be adopted immediately 
throughout the piano industry. The new wording is ‘Finance 
Charge.’ 

“The success or failure of the Finance Charge—or Carry- 
ing Charge—depends primarily upon the impression it makes 
upon the mind of the purchasing public. If the piano buyer 
believes for any reason that it is unfair, the dealer is placed 
under a great handicap in trying to apply it to a sale. In 
many cases the mind of the buyer is made up for him solely 
by the impression gained from the name—‘Carry-Charge.’ 
He finds this phrase objectionable. It implies that he is to 
be ‘carried along’ through many months of installment buy- 
ing. There is implanted in his mind a confession of weak- 
ness, of his own inability to pay a cash price, of the fact 
that he must be nursed along by the dealer until he has ulti- 
mately paid up in full. 

“With the use of the phrase ‘Finance Charge’ instead, this 
objectionable impression would be removed. Once the buyer 
understands the principles of this installment method, he 
almost always agrees to its underlying justice and fairness. 
The Finance Charge provides consumer credit, just as the 
Federal Reserve Bank rate provides manufacturers credit. 
The ordinary purchaser of a piano who wants to buy an 
instrument worth several hundred dollars, could not borrow 
the necessary amount from a bank without some security. 
It is the security he is able to provide that decides the 
amount of his credit. The piano dealer, however, provides 
the buyer with this credit. In all fairness the buyer should 
be willing to pay a small charge for this service. The Fi- 
nance Charge also provides a measure of reward for the 
buyer who pays cash. He is not called upon to pay quite 
the same price that the buyer pays who obtains in addition 
the service of many months installments. 

“The soundness of the Finance Charge has been proven 
conclusively by its use in the automobile industry where 
record sales were never broken until it came into general 
use. Now all important industries whose sales are based on 
the installment payments use this plan. Buyers of vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, refrigerators, jewelry and a host 
of other articles whose price represents an important sum, 
are used to the Finance Charge, and accept it as a legiti- 
mate part of the transaction. 

“In the piano industry, where the plan is appearing for the 
first time, every effort should be made to insure its success. 
One of the first steps should be the general adoption of the 
wording ‘Finance Charge’ instead of the old, faulty phrase 
‘Carrying Charge.’ ” 


Fred R. Sherman Attends 
Aeolian Meeting at Chicago 


The journey from San Francisco to Chicago and back was 
made by Fred R. Sherman, vice president of Sherman 
Clay & Co., in order to attend a two-day conference with 
Aeolian officials. Mr. Sherman, who returned home to 
San Francisco at the end of October, seemed to think that 
the long trip across the continent to Chicago had been very 
well worth while. He expressed himself as having been 
much impressed with the desire shown by the Aeolian Com- 
pany heads to get in touch with their leading dealers and 
through their reports, learn the attitude of the public re- 
garding the output of a great factory like the Aeolian. 

At the two days conferences, held in Chicago, there were 
the official heads of the company and factory heads. Also 
the big Aeolian dealers attended. Mr. Sherman called it 
a sort of mutual benefit conference. The factory men told 
the dealers some of their problems and the dealers told 
members of the Company what they believed to be the needs 
of the public. In addition to this, the conferences brought 
the Aeolian dealers into closer touch with one another and 
Mr. Sherman says that the contact thus established will be 
kept up. 





A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
_ BAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





The NEW Incomparable 
original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 


inception. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New York 











A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 











Manufacturers of the 
A. C, Cheney Piano Action 
A. C, Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line 
of Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 


Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


EA. Starck Piano Ox. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
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Highest Development of 
Artistic Piano Construction 


LESTER 
GRAND 


Style 82 


Mahogany, Satin Finish 
Six feet long 


One of the very finest pianos made, no matter 
what the price. Should be in every dealer’s line. 
Especially attractive for music teachers, fine 
homes, theatres, schools, churches and public 
institutions. Its magnificent tone has the quality 
of the largest grand. Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action. Best grade hammers and strings. Double 
veneered in the most beautifully figured Santo 


Domingo mahogany. Superb finish. 


if Write us for detailed 
{| description and terms 


LESTER PIANO CO. © privavetenis 





November 15, 1927 
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J. H. Hackenheimer Retires as 
President C. Kurtzmann & Co. 


J. H. Hackenheimer, in announcing his retirement from 
Presidency and Board of Directors of C. Kurtzman & 

Co., of Buffalo, New York, 
most remarkable records of individual success ever recorded 
The story of Mr. Hackenheimer’s 
career resembles one of those fictionized tales, 
boyhood, from the facile Horatio 
Jr., Oliver Optic, et al. 

Mr. Hackenheimer actually 
C. Kurtzmann & Co. almost thirty-eight years ago, in the 
humble of office His rise to the position of 
president is one of the most fascinating success stories that 
the piano industry affords. 
with C. Kurtzmann & Co., 
his entire interest in the piano business, 


brings to a close one of the 


in the piano business. 
so dear to 
Alger, 


coming pens of 


began his connection with 


capacity boy. 
In retiring from active service 
Mr. Hackenheimer will not sever 


or C. Kurtzmann 


J. H. Hackenheimer, 
who has 
just retired as 
President 
of 
. Kurtzmann & Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


lit 


his interest in the firm 
Howard C. 


& Co. Effective January 1, 1928, 
will be taken over by William E. 
Rice and Alexander Cordes, all of whom have been identified 
with the company number of years. Mr. Hacken- 
heimer has promised his advice and the benefit of his experi- 
ence whenever called upon by the new directing interests. 

Upon leaving the manufacturing end of the business, Mr. 
Hackenheimer will continue his interest in the piano busi- 
ness as president of the Kurtzmann Piano Co., conducting 
a chain of retail piano stores in Buffalo and Western New 
York. 


Moessinger, 


for a 


Starts as Office Boy 


The story of Mr. Hackenheimer's meteoric rise begins in 
March, 1890, when young Master Hackenheimer took the 
position of head office boy with C. Kurtzmann & Co., at a 
princely stipend of $6 per week. His first advancement took 
place six months later, when his salary was increased to $10 
a week. Mr. Hackenheimer, even this early in his career, 


gave evidence of the tireless energy and willingness to work 


which marked his entire career with the 


Step by step he learned every phase in piano manufactur- 


company. 
ing, learning the business of piano making from the tech- 
nical as well as the office point of view. He took particular 
interest in the employment problem and devoted much of 
his time to the building of a skilled personnel, to perpetuate 
the fine craftsmanship which has been a watch word in the 
factory for 
general, Mr. 


Kurtzmann 
To the trade 


many years. 


Hackenheimer will always 


be remembered as one of the men who was a tower of 


strength to aspiring piano merchants in that period of modern 
merchandising which characterized the between the 
Spanish-American and the World War. 


that 


years 
It was during those 
years piano selling became a recognized business in 


every community and the piano merchant rose to a position 
of accredited respect in every locality. 

Sensing that the future of the piano business rested in the 
Hackenheimer 
became an outstanding figure in the industry for the friendly 
interest, advice and assistance 
place at the command of 


ultimate success of the piano merchant, Mr. 
which he was so willing to 
those dealers who won his con- 
fidence throughout the country. 

The success which has attended Mr. Hackenheimer’s man- 
agement of the Kurtzmann business undoubtedly was rooted 
» became determined to 
lifework. Adhering to that 
consistency, Mr. 


in the fact that at a very early age, he 
make the 


resolve 


piano business his 


with commendable Hackenheimer 
not only placed his company among the front rank of piano 
makers but won a position for himself in the general esteem 
of the entire industry which is rarely accorded to any man 
in this age of intense competition and universal striving for 
mass production. 

Ten after business, Mr. Hacken- 


years starting in the 


3D 
heimer, having a desire to engage in business on his own ac- 
count, had about concluded arrangements for the purchase of 
Shaw Erie, Pa. The late 
Irving Devereaux had planned to join Mr 


the business of the Piano Co. of 


Hackenheimer 
The two owners of the Kurtzmann Co., 


Louis S 


in this venture. 
Mrs. 


upon Mr. 


Frederica Cordes and Kurtzmann, prevailed 
Cor- 


1901 


Hackenheimer to join them and the 
poration of C. Kurtzmann & Co 
with a capital of $175,000. Mr 


pre sent 
was formed early in 
Hackenheimer assumed the 
position of managing executive. The progress of the com 
pany from that time was rapid and pronounced. 

In 1902 C. 


later an 


Three 


was purchased, and in 
’ 


Kurtzmann & Co. produced 1,500 pianos. 
years additional factory 
1910 the production had increased to 3,500 pianos annually 
to the 1914 and 
1915 the annual production had increased to 5,000 pianos. 
Last January Ist C. Kurtzmann & Co. showed 
of over $1,250,000. Mr. 
f his policy that of paying cash for all purchases, 
principle 


Another addition was made factory and in 
a net worth 
Hackenheimer included as a part 
another 
to do with his was the 
the production of quality instruments. 

In 1910 Mr. Hackenheimer bought out the 
Louis S. Kurtzmann and in 1915 the 
paying book for their 
dividing the purchases on a pro rata basis with other stock- 
holders in the 


which had vitally 


success 


interest of 


interest of Mr. Dever- 


eaux, value and cash holdings and 


company. 


Retail Interests 


The Kurtzmann Piano Co., with which Mr. Hackenheimer 


is to continue his association with the piano business as 


Jose ph A. 
ce-president and general manager. 


president, was organized in 1916. Ownhouse was 


At first this organiza- 
tion was capitalized at $50,000. Its net worth today is esti- 
mated to be over $350,000. 

Hackenheimer 


him. He 


many 


Before starting on his new activities. Mr. 


which has long been due 


plans a world tour in which he 
already 


will take a vacation 


will revisit places 


familiar to him, before settling down to the routine 


f his duties with the Kurtzmann Piano ( 


There with the retirement of Mr. 


Kurtzmann & Co. 


is one detail connected 


Hackenheimer from C. 
to be told, inasmuch as it gives a peculiarly characteristic 
view of the man and his attitude toward his fellow workers 
Not as a reward, f loyalty, he 
faithful employees and execu- 
stock in the 


which deserves 


but as a fitting recognition o 
distributed to several of the 
Kurtzmann 
Messrs. 


typical of 


tives of the company, blocks of 


concern, before selling out his major interest to 
( ordes The 
same time afforded an intimate glimpse 
of the Kurtzmann organization and the 


functioning. 


and 
ae P 2 2 
the man and at the 


Moessinger, Rice action was 


reason for its loyal 
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A line that predominates for ex 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- 
ance. Favorably known amon 
dealers for its wide variety of 
styles and their top-notch quality. 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Hersert Simpson, President 


lith Avenue and 60th Street 
New York City 
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GIESEKING CARRERAS BACHAUS 


HEN Géieseking, Bachaus, DePachmann, 
Carreras and the other great pianists not alone 


praise the Baldwin Piano, but depend upon its purity of 
tone and intimate expression to establish and maintain 
their artistic leadership, it carries the authority of a 
supreme court decision in the musical world. ‘Such 


an expression of faith surely merits your consideration. 


Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Indianapolis San Francisco Denver 


GHOOSE .TOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DBD 
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The Aeolian Co.’s Remarkable 
Period Model Piano Exhibits 


A rather remarkable exhibit has been opened in Aeolian 
Hall, beginning November 8 and continuing for two weeks. 
The purpose of the exhibit is to show genuine examples 
of period furnishings and, in this connection, show how 
accurately the Aeolian Company has carried out the spirit 
of those times in its period model pianos. 

The exhibit is being held under a very distinguished spon- 
sorship, including the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts and a committee representing the foremost artistic and 
social circles in New York. 

A number of music rooms have been prepared in various 
periods, some of the leading firms of interior decorators 
having contributed almost priceless art relics to make the 
occasion a noteworthy one. Among the firms participating 
are Messrs. William Baumgarten Company, P. W. French 
& Company, Lenygon & Morant, Ltd., Arthur S. Vernay, 
Inc., and the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, Dealer in 
Old Masters. 

Among the period music rooms shown built around spe- 
cially constructed period musical instruments are an Italian 
room decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Company, with a 
Weber Duo-Art in the Florentine school of design; a 
Louis XVI French room, also decorated by Wm. Baum- 
garten & Company and including a Louis XV Weber 
Grand Piano decorated in the Venetian manner; an English 
room, by Arthur Vernay, Inc., with a Steck Grand Piano 
in a case of the late eighteenth century English school of 
work; two early Eighteenth Century rooms, decorated by 
Lenygon and Morant, Ltd., including a Weber Grand Queen 
Anne Piano and a Weber Duo-Art conforming with eight- 
eenth century English and Directoire design; a Red Lacquer 
room, including a Charles II lacquer cabinet from the col- 
lection of the Earl of Chesterfield, loaned by P. W. French 
& Company, the piano in this room being a Louis XVI 
Steinway Duo-Art in a finely figured walnut case with the 
fluted legs typical of this period; a Spanish room incorporat- 
ing a specially designed Aeolian Duo-Art Residence organ 
in Spanish character. 


Valuable Pieces Presented 

Particularly valuable pieces in the exhibition are the 
portraits of Robert Hobart, 4th Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A.; the portrait of the 
Princess Amalia of Orange, by Sir Anthony Van Dyck and 
that of Mrs. Strutt of Titchborne, Hampshire, England, 
by George Romney, loaned by the Galleries of P. Jackson 
Higgs, Dealers in Old Masters. A _ portrait of Samuel 
Rose by Sir Thomas Lawrence, loaned by Lenygon and 
Morant, Ltd.; is also exhibited. 

According to the sponsors of the exhibition, the artistic 
integrity of the American home is receiving today the at- 
tention of leaders in the arts and in the appreciation of the 
arts. 

In the harmoniously conceived dwelling, music and the 
music room play an important part. It is to the presentation 
of their conception of music rooms in various period designs 
adapted to modern living requirements that the efforts of 
the Aeolian Company, leading New York decorators and 
the committee have been directed, in the present exhibition. 
The exhibition is intended to show the relationship between 
the period music room and the period custom built piano 
and stresses the importance of making a correct aesthetic 
whole of the music room in the American home. 

The exhibition will last two weeks beginning November 
eighth. 

Italian Room 


In the Italian room on the second floor decorated by 
Messrs. Wm. Baumgarten & Company, antique red and 
gold window curtains are the predominating note. An old 
gold and red Tabriz rug is used for floor covering, and an 
antique Renaissance tapestry is hung back of an old Italian 
eredenza. A rare needlepoint panel is used for the over- 
mantel. A cabinet suitable for music is a splendid example 
of antique Renaissance carving. This piano is a Weber 
Duo-Art in the Florentine schoo! of design and of walnut. 
The legs are turned, and carved with a broad flute and reed 
pattern. The carvings are in the general tone of this 
Period and occur on the desk and forearm of the piano. 


French Room 


The French room on the second floor, also decorated by 
Messrs. Wm. Baumgarten & Company, is a Louis X VI room 
in cream and gold furnished with a mixture of pieces of 
the Louis XV and XVI period. The window curtains of 
embroidered blue taffeta are of a special design of the 
period. The floor covering is an old Tabriz rug of 
blue and rose. There is an antique Louis XV desk for the 
right. of the mantel with an old Louis XV needlepoint chair, 
and the needlepoint sofa and chairs are placed in appropriate 
places about the room. The antique Aubusson tapestry 


over the piano balances effectively the mantel at the op- 
posite end of the room, the mantel having a garniture of 
bronze and marble, clock and end pieces. A tall antique 
cabinet of tulipwood inlaid with rare woods is for music. 
This Louis XV Weber Grand Piano is decorated in the 
Venetian manner in a green ground with gold rococo decora- 
tion and pale yellow panels, which are made the subject of 
pastorals. 


Red Lacquer Room 


An eighteenth century lacquer room is interesting in its 
use of color. The fixtures are of carved pearwood and 
black. Of particular interest in this room is the lacquer 
cabinet which has been lent by P. W. French & Company. 
This Charles II lacquer cabinet is mounted on a carved and 
gilded base and is decorated with Chinese motives. This 
was taken from the collection of Earl Chesterfield. The 
piano is a Louis XVI Steinway in a finely figured Walnut 
Duo-Art. It has the fluted legs so typical of this period. 
The lyre, desk and leg brackets are carved and the instru- 
ment is very carefully toned and lighted in its general finish. 
With its beaded rim and carefully proportioned under- 
struction, it removes the objectionable weight, so often as- 
sociated with pianos of this size. 


English Room 


Among the interesting objects of art in the English room 
decorated by Arthur Vernay, Inc., is a fine Queen Anne 
lacquer cabinet with a secretarial front, at one time part of 
the furnishings of Hampton Court Palace. Other interest- 
ing furnishings in this room are two chairs of the William 
and Mary period in walnut, two console tables which are 
Italian and particularly suitable for an English room as 
they illustrate the influence from which the Adam Brothers 
tcok their inspiration. The satinwood console table on the 
left hand side of the door is a fine example of the Sheraton 
Period at its best. The screens are of the same period. 
The wall lights are reproductions of the Chippendale Period 
and show the Chinese influence which swept over England 
after being introduced by Sir William Chambers. The wal- 
nut corner cabinet is of the George I Period, being made 
about 1720. It is in an untouched and unrestored condition. 
The two vases on the corner tables are Chamberlain Wor- 
cester and are superb examples of the potter's art. These 
can he looked upon as unique. They bear the coat of arms 
and crest of the ancient family of Elleis of Southside, 
Scotland. 

The clock on the mantelpiece is made by a famous 
maker, in fact the most famous of his particular period; 
being made by Vuillamy, who was clockmaker to George 
III, and it is in Windsor Castle that one sees some of his 
finest clocks and this one is comparable to many there. The 
figure is in Derby biscuit, medallions in Wedgwood and the 
ormolu is carried out in the most exquisite manner and 
gilded with mercurial gilt. The figures on each side of 
the clock are Old Chelsea of the Gold Anchor Period and 
are of the finest quality. The beautiful rug is being loaned 
by Messrs. Costikyan & Company. The two painted chairs 
are of the Sheraton Period and are original except the 
decoration, which has been retouched. 

The Steck Grand Piano is of the late 18th Century Eng- 
lish School of work. It is designed after the very late work 
of Sheraton or of Scheered of whom there is very little 
generally known. It has very delicately tapered octagonal 
legs, and is in pale Walnut and Maple burr veneers. Its 
construction is also fashioned more after the Spinet than 
after the usual piano construction of the modern day, which 
gives it a very light expression. 


Early Eighteenth Century English Rooms 


In these rooms there are on exhibition fine examples of 
early Eighteenth Century English furniture and decorative 
objects—also a number of contemporary English Portraits 
including the portrait of Samuel Rose by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

In the Northwest room there is a Weber Grand Queen 
Anne Piano in the pale golden color so often found in 
this school of English work. It has a finely shaped lyre and 
the legs are of a very interesting cabriole type. There is a 
quiet tracery of lines on the rim and desk of overlays, which 
all have the soft curves, associated with the walnut pieces 
of this time. 

In the Southwest room the piano, a Weber Duo-Art, is 
in mahogany and conforms excellently with the 18th Cen- 
tury work of England and the Directoire of France. It 
has delicately tapered legs that are reeded and carved, and 
also a finely reeded member around the key bed. The carv- 
ing in the upper part of the legs and the finely shaped 
brackets are very restrained and quiet in their movement. 
The body of the piano is in two tones of mahogany, a light 
field bordered by a darker mahogany. 
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Always Specify 
The Nationally Advertised 
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Well Known Everywhere 


MADE BY 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 





























CECILIAN 


PLAYER-PIANO 


with the enduring metal action 
—undoubtedly the greatest “‘selling 
point” that dealers can advance. 


Made at Holland, Michigan, by 


Bush & Lane 
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Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the most 
perfect reproducing hani the 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and oumber and variety of 
selections. 





The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 


W. C. Heaton, President 


12th Avenue and 51st Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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The New 
DAVENPORT- TREACY 
“PrxiE’ Pianos 




















Buff Color and Green Center Shaded, 


tose Decoration 








ONTRAST,, if you will, habits and customs of Yesteryear 
with today’s accepted modes and manners. Big, black, heavy 





cigars, ten-course dinners, lumbering limousines—all have given 
place to the light, the compact, the colorful necessities of our 
present-day fast-moving civilization. 


Just so with pianos. Modern small homes and apartments . . . 
ee en ee the growing boy or girl about to embark on a musical education Pera ee ae 

—— . . . the sportsman who requires a light weight piano for yacht Gold Stripe , 
or summer lodge . . . the musician seeking a tiny auxiliary 


instrument—these and a hundred other occasions welcome the 








new Davenport-Treacy “Pixie” Pianos. For now a real piano 
may be enjoyed under circumstances that formerly forbade the 


regular size instrument. 


Far-sighted piano merchants quickly recognize the Sales Appeal 
of the “Pixie” models. They are cordially invited to write for 
descriptive literature, photographs and prices. 


DAVENPORT-TREACY PIANO COMPANY 
Ivory and Green Crackle Center, 
632 West 51st Street New York City Orange Stripe 
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Mahogany Shaded Lacquer Japanese Decorated—Veiling 
Lacquer Red 
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The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 


Factories 


Wessell, Nickel 
—é& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 

452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


Boston, U. S. A 








Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 


711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 


GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 
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How One Man Made Good 
as a Piano Salesman 


3y Leonarp Davis 


During the month of September the Daynes-Beebe Music 
Company of Salt Lake City, of which Col. Joseph J. Daynes 
is president, held one of the largest sales in the history of 
this old-established house. Those dealers that think th 
piano business is slipping would have considerable difficulty 
in convincing Col. Daynes that this is so. Believing that 
anyone will work harder and with more 
some definite incentive, Col. Daynes offered several valuable 


enthusiasm with 
prizes during this recent sale: to the salesman doing the 
largest amount of business during this period he presented 
a costly solid gold watch, suitably engraved—and this was 
won by John T. Harrington. 

If you were to inquire in Salt Lake City for John T 
Harrington I doubt ‘if anyone would know him because he 
is known generally throughout the city as “Jack,” by prac 
tically every man, woman or child in that beautiful city 
“Jack” Harrington has a most pleasing personality. He is 
a hard worker and, as one can see by the accompanying 
photograph, 
said jokingly that ladies have purchased pianos from him 


he is a very handsome man and it has been 


John ‘I 
Daynes-Beebe Music Co., S$ 


*, Harrington 


alt Lake City, Utah 


merely for the privilege of talking to Jack—and undoubtedly 


there is considerable truth in this assertion. 

Mr. Harrington has been identified with the piano bust 
ness for only three years but he has applied himself diligently 
and has gained every possible knowledge obtainable during 
this time. He was graduated from the University of Utah 
in 1919 and then spent one year at the University of Cali 
In both places he was known well and favorably 
Later he 


fornia. 
because of his remarkable prowess in football. 
was a lieutenant in the army. Like practically all the young 
men in Salt Lake City he was brought up in the Mormon 
Church and spent two years as a church missionary,—and 
traveled extensively in Europe when a comparatively young 
man. His grandfather for whom he was named was presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church and held that position at the 
Before entering the piano business Mr. 
Utah University, a 


time of his death. 
Harrington was Principal of Richfield, 
Mormon institution. 

His entire piano experience has been with the Daynes- 
Beebe Music Co. He spent one year on the outside for the 
firm and for the last two years has been on the floor. He 
has a pleasing faculty of making friends with everyone 
and his wide circle of acquaintances help him immeasurably 
for there’s hardly a day passes but what someone brings 
him a sale or at least a good prospect. He has specialized 
in selling grands and reproducing grands and says that it 
takes no more time to sell a $3,000 reproducing piano than 
it does to dispose of a cheap upright or player, 
bother with the latter when the better business is available ? 


so why 
The writer has known Mr. Harrington personally for 
several years and considers him one of the finest model 
young men it has ever been his pleasure to meet and it -is 
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brilliant future in the 
September, Col. 


obvious that he has an extremely 
During the 
Daynes apportioned to each man in the organization a large 
and each man making the 
full quota was to be given a large bonus. Needless to say, 
Jack Harrington considerably exceeded his allotment. And 
Harrington that he 


piano business. month of 


quota to make during the sale 


it is a splendid recommendation for Mr. 
is liked so 
Beebe organization. 


generally by every member of the large Daynes- 
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National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recog- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 
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BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Marx P. Campsztr, Pres. 
609-619 West Sist Street 
New York 





RADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F.. RADLE, 
Est. 1850 
609-11 West 36th Street 





Inc. 


New York City 








KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mathushek 


GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 














MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
e of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





PIANO ACTION, the 
manufactured by the 
Castleton, N. Y. 


ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL 
twentieth century, piano action, 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, 





our specialty actions, 


OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
i Ivoryton, Conn. 


hammers and key combinations. 





7 OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





V porn NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of on, the highest—the standard of the World. 


457 West 45 th St., New York City. 











ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





C. CHENEY 


4 he five years. Fa 


PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 
actory, Castleton, N. Y. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 


12th Avenue and 5lst Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, Ill. 





manu fac- 


640 


PLAYER 
kn wn 
rk ¢ “ity. 


COMPANY, 


“Simplex” actions. 


IMPLEX PIANO 
turers of the widely 


West 52nd Street, New ¥ 





PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 


*TANDARD 








BASS STRINGS 





of the Reinwarth 
Used by 
386-388 


K' ICH, PH C., manufacturer 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Second Avenue, New York. 


RUDOI 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings o of how ¢ ey eg for tone, tensile 
st 50th St., New York City. 


strength, and dur rabili 635 We 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





{> W. MOORE, manufacturer of mx f e capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Fansaanth 


Street, Boston, Mass 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
213 East 19th Street, New York. 


HILIP W. 
Weickert 
Bushing Cloths, etc., 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 
moulders. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
Mortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





NM EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 
manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 


Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 


PIANO KEYS 





Cae CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





PIANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mc- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





leather for ac- 


RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, 
Kraft Ave., 


tions. Large makers of leather specialties. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St., New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





DELL WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
talking machine record cabinets. 28th St. and Barnes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
* benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





PIANO PLATES 





66 A MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





AIRBANKS COMPANY. 
ern methods in an immense plant. 


Piano plates made by mod- 
Springfield, Ohio. 





ELLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J 





PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 
the Celebrated “QUALITY 
Correspondence invited. Spring- 


ICKHAM 

Manufacturers of 
FIRST” Piano Plates. 
field, Ohio. 


EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 


what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego 


Brooklyn, N. Y 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 


delphia. 





Makes specialty of high- 


ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
Immense pbant 


grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 
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Famous Music College Approves 
Choice of H. M. Cable Pianos 


The Hobart M. Cable Co., of Laporte, Ind. has an- 
nounced that the famous Bethany College, of Lindsborg, 
Kansas, has just purchased an entire carload of Hobart M. 
Cable pianos, which makes the total of these instruments 
used by the college, forty-five. Bethany College is one of 
the most famous collegiate institutions of the Middle West. 
It is nationally famous for its annual production of the 
Lindsborg Messiah festival, which is the nearest’ approach 
in America to the international performance at Oberammer- 
gau. The Lindsborg Messiah festival is one of the oldest 
religious observances in America, the 136th performance 
having been given this year. 

The Messiah performance is one of the most marvelous 
and impressive spectacles afforded in the world of music. 











Library and Administration Building, 
Bethany College 


The Bethany College Oratorio Society, Lindsborg, 


Bethany College has used the Hobart M. Cable pianos 
almost exclusively since 1914. This long record of use is 
a significant testimony to the musical and constructional 
qualities of these fine instruments. In a recent letter ad- 
dressed to the Hobart M. Cable Co., Dr. Ernest F. Pihl- 
blad, President of the College, wrote: 

“We have recently purchased a carload of Hobart M. 
The consignment has been received and we 
are very much pleased with our investment. The order was 
placed in keen competition with a number of makes and 
your product was selected after a careful investigation of 


Cable pianos. 


its merits. 

“We have been using the Hobart M. Cable for a number 
of years on our practice service, where it receives the most 
trying usage. It has stood the test in a most satisfactory 
way and we feel that we shall be more pleased than ever 
with the pianos which have lately come to us from your 
factory.” 

In the cuts accompanying this article there are shown the 
Library, Administration Building, Hall of Music and Fine 
Arts, and Bethany College Oratorio Society, which annually 
presents the Lindsborg Messiah. This is a chorus of 500 
voices and an orchestra of 100 pieces. 


M. Schulz Co. Issue Novel 
Vest Pocket Catalogue 


M. Schulz & Co. have just issued a catalogue in an exceed- 
ingly handy form, which they call the Vest Pocket Cata- 
logue. Despite its size, the catalogue contains a wealth of 
information concerning the various products of the Schulz 
line, including the straight upright, player piano, small 
grand and reproducing piano with the Aria Divina action. 
The M. Schulz Co. has an especially fine line of period 


pianos in all models, as well as many instruments of the 
more conventional models. 

In the upright class they have the Louis 16th small up- 
right straight piano and the same model with the player 
installation; the Bungalow straight and player upright, 
Italian Renaissance straight and player models; the New 
England and Paramount players and the William and Mary 
straight upright. 

The grand line includes the Colony grand and the Marie 
Antoinette grand. The Colony grand is also equipped with 
the Aria Divina as is the Venetian grand, Baldina grand and 
the Castilla. 
sance construction, French, Italian and Spanish being repre- 


All of these period grands are of the Renais- 


sented. 





Hall of Music and Fine Arts, 
Bethany College 


Kansas. Chorus of 500 voices, orchestra 55 pieces 


The Schulz Aria Divina was first brought out in 1923 


and already has a respectable catalogue of artist recordings 
which are available to owners of this type of reproducer. 
The Schulz line throughout, is marked by durability and 
beauty of construction. Period designs are authentic and 
very carefully worked out. Some of the hand-carved cases 
produced in the M. Schulz factory plant are among the 


foremost examples of piano artisanship ever produced 





R. K. Paynter, Jr., Wed 
R. K. Paynter, President of William Knabe & Company, 
recently announce the marriage of his son R. K. Paynter, 
Jr., to Miss Mary Jane Howard. The nuptials took place 
October 29th, at the Cathedral in Garden City, New York, 
Bishop Ernest M. Stires officiating. R. K. 
a graduate of the Princeton class of 1925. 


Paynter, Jr., is 


Roy C. Burgess Dead 
Roy C. Burgess, Southern representative for the Wur- 
litzer Grand Piano Co. and the Rudolph Wurlitzer Manufac- 
turing Co., was killed in an aeroplane accident near Atlanta, 
Ga., October 27th. Mr. Burgess had been with the com- 
pany for a comparatively short time but he had already 
created for himself an enviable record in the territory as- 
signed to him. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Roy C. 

Burgess, Chicago, his father and one brother. 


Paul J. Mathers Dead 


Paul J. Mathers, of the wholesale division of the Baldwin 
Piano Co., died on Monday, October 31st, at his home in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Mathers was well known in the piano 
business and was a popular figure among his associates in 
the Baldwin Piano Co. 
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“Acknowledged the 
World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WM. KNABE & CO 
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NEW YORK BALTIMORE 














THE STEINERT 
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The Exclusive Piano 
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/M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 



































Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


DAVID H, Scamipt 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 185856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 











THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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The Farmer as a Prospect for Pianos, 
Radios and Musical Instruments 


Dealers who have been considering making an extended 


canvass of the outlying districts have an immediate op- 


portunity to,garner a harvest of sales from the farming 


districts between now and Christmas, or until such time as 
heavy snowfalls makes traveling difficult if not impossible. 


The rehabilitation of the farmer as a purchasing factor in 


the life of the nation has proceeded rapidly since the first 


signs of improvement were manifested a few years ago. 


The almost unbroken succession of poor years following the 


post-war deflation was broken then and a few good years 
since have enabled the farmer to show something to his 


credit after paying off some of his accumulated debts. 
Throughout the year the self styled ecomomic experts have 

been puzzled at the unusual buying strength manifested by 

the farmers as a class in a year marked by a decided policy 


retrenchment and conservatism in buying. It 


after all 


appears 


items are taken into consideration, that last 


year was a profitable one fon the farmer, unusually so in 


spite of its failure to come fully up to expectations in the 


case of particular crops 


This year, by all indications, promises to be even better. 


For one thing, the continuance of good weather up to a 


later period than last year has meant much to the farmer. 


When it has not meant the bringing of standing crops that 
much closer to maturity, it has, as in the cotton belt, faci- 
litated the process of picking and ginning 
According to a recent statement of W. M. Jardine, Sec 
f Agri 


position this year than at any time during the past 


ilture, the farmer, generally speaking, is in 


The purchasing power of farm products, in 
was 
The 
past 


of non-agricultural 


. 
products for September 
1909-1914 period being used as a base of 100 


improvement in the farm situation during the 


years may be judged from the following index figures 


for September, which are taken from the official reports of 


the De partment « 


*Vear Ind Figure 


ex 
7 
/ 
/ 


the month of September in these 


All Factors Prosperous 


»vement,’ ated the secretary, “can be attri- 


position cotton is in, as well as 


On my own account, I be 


large share in raising the index 


September, and if the report 


26, I think beef, which is 


accorded the 


October 


etter, would have to be 
g contributing factor 
shows that 8,118,978 bales of 
mprising 1 hirds of the crop, had been ginned 
ber 18. Cotton was made early this year, so the 
! added to the 


in picking 


have had recently, hasn't 


er, favored rapid progress 
yp, while one-third smaller than last 


$200,000,000 more in. the 


pocket of the 


of the Bureau of 
rather reversed from last year. 

} the cattle States, 
better shape 

and certain 
hape, but the 
production 


major lines of 


are no conspicuous sur- 


duction per capita of popu 
33 years 
with having 


was attributed 


the more stabilized situation. 


+} 
tl 


ird smaller than last 
and cotton prices more 
South 


than 


October prices the 


nearly $200,000,000 


more 


year's production } provement in cotton affects 


1 
is about an ¢ ag ipply of corn this year, and, 


corn prices are not entirely satisfactory to the cash 


ower, prices are still favorable to the livestock in- 


There is considerably more corn than was ex 


though the crop is a disappointment in the eastern 


sold off the farm 


corn, 


ucts. A 


It. Corn is not finally 


a raw material sold chiefly as animal pro 


corn failure such as appeared possible at one time during 
handicapped livestock 


feeders, whereas an excessive surplus would have given un- 


the summer would have seriously 


due impetus to the expansion of pig production during the 
coming year. 
Situation Favors Cattlemen 

For the first time since 1921, conditions this year are re- 
ported as having been more favorable for cattlemen than 
for sheepmen in the West, measured at least by comparison 
with the preceding year. Western cattle prices this year 
are on a fairly remunerative basis for the first time since 
the 1920 collapse, due to an advance of from $2 to $4 per 
100 pounds on nearly all classes of cattle, equivalent to from 
$12 to $50 per head, according to kind and weight. 

While the total 


larger this year than in 1926, the lower price received for 


amount of wool shorn was somewhat 
this year’s clip resulted in a somewhat smaller return for the 
western wool this year than last. The western lamb crop 
was smaller this year than last and the price of lambs has 
from lambs this 


The demand for 


been lower, so that the net total return 


year will be somewhat below last year. 
desirable breeding stock, however, is keen, and prices for 
ewe lambs and young ewes are probably the highest since 
1920. 
Prices of cotton, wheat, and corn have declined some- 
what lately but an unsually early maturity made it possible 
for producers to market considerable cotton and wheat be- 


fore the most recent declines. 


Musical Prospects 


As one goes around in the trade, visiting the smaller 


dealers on the outskirts of the rich farming territory, one 
meets the eternal excuse, “Well, things are slow now; you 
The 


reached, due to the 


know that we have to depend on the farmer trade.” 
is that the 
poor travelling conditions, or that the farmer is too busy 


to be talked to, 


inference farmers can not be 


or that he has not yet received the money 
for his year’s crop. 
To put the not too politely, this talk is largely 


The old type of hand-to-mouth farmer, popularly 


matter 
hokum. 
supposed to be penniless from January to November, with 
the remaining two months of the year occupied in spending 
has received in paying off mortgages, 
This 


condition is largely one of the past, today, as the banking 


whatever money h« 
loans and buying new stock and equipment, is gone. 
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reports have shown. At any rate, there is no excuse at the 
present time for the dealer who is at all in contact with 
the farming class, for failing to put on an aggressive drive 
for sales, between now and the beginning of the year. 

Printed literature, even of a highly personal nature, is of 
very little real use except to pave the way for the coming 
of the actual door to door canvasser, representing the dealer. 
The old time canvass methods in vogue, about twenty or 
thirty years ago, are perhaps still best in this case. Send 
out a man who is able to demonstrate the instruments prop- 
erly, whether it be a straight instrument or a player, with 
a single man loading device and the results will be found 
That is how the piano was brought to 
ago. It was effective then and it 
should be effective now, for the farming class has retained 
its distinct individuality in many respects, from that time 
to this. 


to be astonishing. 


the farm twenty years 


The foregoing will probably not hold true in all districts 
of the United States, for, in spite of the fact that the general 
condition of the farmer is prosperous, there are spots here 
and there where conditions have not been favorable. 


The Farmer Needs Music 


The individual dealer should be possessed of a full knowl- 
edge in this particular, concerning an individual location. 
However, there are just two things of importance to remem- 
ber: first is that the farmer class, more than any other 
occupational group, needs pianos, music instruments, radios 
and phonographs to relieve the tedium of their daily exist- 
ence and this year, at least, they have the money to pay 
for them. 

There are any number of piano houses throughout the 
country which have made and are making a fair proportion 
This is of 


course when the store is located on the edge of the farming 


of their total profits from the farming class. 


belt, or anywhere within reaching distance. 

Some dealers have found it profitable to hire a force of 
canvassers, sweep through a farming district in a few days, 
and hand on their possible prospects for the salesman to 
follow up. Other country salesmen have evolved a different 
method which involves more direct contact work, but which 
yields a rich return. 

The 
while the farmer is still feeling prosperous, handling more 


time is ripe now for a concentrated sales drive 


actual money than he has at any time during the year. 


Preach the joy of music to him. Remind him of the long 
music can 
transform Sell 
him a piano, a phonograph, a radio, or some type of musical 


dreary winter days and nights to come, which 


and lighten. He is an easy prospect. 


instrument, but sell him. 





New Kohler & Campbell Uprights 


in Lyon & Healy Window 


The above window of Lyon & Healy is an interesting presentation of the new small Kohler & Camp- 


bell uprights, the BB scale. 


bright spots of color in the window. 


given of the gay colors in which these pianos are finished. 


All of the pianos shown in the display are highly decorative, and form 
The design may be seen but unfortunately but little idea can be 


These small instruments have entered a tre- 


mendous vogue since their introduction to the trade at the last national conventions in Chicago last 


June. 
developments. 


They conform to two of the most outstanding characteristics of modern building and housing 
They combine space conservation with the new trend in decoration. 
overstrung to give a quality of tone usually only to be found in the full size instrument. 


These pianos are 
They are ideal 


for the small studio and nursery, and many families are finding them of equal utility in the small or 


medium size apartment. 
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A. C. Cheney Anticipated the 
Demand for Baby Uprights 
and Player Pianos 


























HE smartness and beauty of the rapidly selling artistic 
Baby Uprights and Player Pianos is supported by satis- 
factory and trouble-free operation when equipped 
with A.C. Cheney Actions. Time-tested piano and player 
actions for these popular small instruments have long been 








available to manufacturers who have wisely selected A. C. 
Cheney Actions as standard equipment. 


“Always Specify A. C. Cheney Actions” 
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The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 























Grand and Upright Piano Actions 
Player Actions 
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